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PREFACE. 


A  Preface,  like  a  Matter  of  the 
Ceremonies,  introduces  two 
Strangers  to  an  interview,  and  upon 
occafions  of  this  nature,  the  book- 
feller  ufually  officiates  as  a  Sir  Cle¬ 
ment  Cotterel  to  the  reader. - If 

we  were  to  go  on  with  our  fimiles, 
we  ttiould  compare  an  author,  to  a 
convidl  at  the  place  of  execution,  for 
let  him  have  talked  never  fo  much, 
he  has  ftill  a  laft  word  to  fay  to  the 
public. 
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With  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the 
following  hiftory,  as  it  is  taken  up 
at  a  what’s-to-come  period,  and  be¬ 
gun  at  an  sera  that  will  not  begin  thefe 
hundred  years,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  fay  a  few  words,  whether  critical 
or  explanatory,  whimfical  or  elabo¬ 
rate,  fhall  be  entirely  fubmitted  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader. - 

The  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  waj 
divided  into  two  powerful  parties,  as 
we  are  informed  by  our  annals,  when 
the  great  Dodtor  Swift,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver- - the  political  ten¬ 

dency  of  that  celebrated  performance 
is  too  generally  known  to  require  any 
comment  in  this  place. — The ‘Dean, 

with 
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with  the  greateft  concern,  had  long, 
feen  the  Diftradtions  of  the  ftate,  and 
knew,  that  it  would  be  utterly, 
impoffible  in  a  diredt  chain  of  reafon- 
ing,  to  combat  with  the  force  of  po¬ 
pular  opinion - or  to  contend  with 

thofe  obftinate  prejudices  which  in  a 
courfe  of  ill-judged  education  are  too 
often  and  too  fatally  imbibed. 

Senfible  of  this  ineffedtuality,  that 
great  man  fet  about  an  undertaking, 
which  would  produce  all  the  confe- 
quences  he  defired,  without  feeming. 
to  labour  for  any,  and  fully  expofe 
the  principles  of  fadtion,  without  ap¬ 
pearing  the  lcaft  folicitous  to  detedl 

them  at  all. - Fie  wrote - he 

publifhed - and  fucceeded,  and  the. 

work  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  moft 

A  4  iuafterly, 
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mafterly  pieces  of  its  kind  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  and  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation,  by  the  mod  fenfible  and1  ju¬ 
dicious  part  of  the  kingdom.-— 

The  modefy  which  is  ever  the 
companion  of  true  merit,  would  by 
no  means  admit  our  author  to  think 
of  a  parallel  between  this  hi  Rory  and' 

the  travels  of  Captain  Gulliver. - 

Even  to  fay  he  does  not,  is  a  fort  of 
prefumption,  as  it  is  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  com¬ 
panion. — But  the  very  fame  mode  fly 
induces  him  to  hope,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  the  following  fleets,  the  reader 
will  not  ft  down  to  an  entertainment 
utterly  contemptible,  for  then  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  piece  of 
ill- breeding  to  think  of  fetting  it  be¬ 
fore 
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ax 
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fore  a  gueft. - The  generality  of 

modern  writers  have  a  mighty  trick 

of  faying - to  be  fure,  they  them- 

felves  are  fenfible  the  performance  is 

trivial - poor - wants  merit,  and 

all  that; - but  why,  if  they  are 

fenfible  their  productions  are  fo  ve¬ 
ry  defpicable,  do  they  infolently 
think  of  offering  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  P -  Why  do  they  think  of 

printing  thefe  very  poor,  trivial,  and 

contemptible  performances  r - Why 

- why - Becaufe,  becaufe,  they 

neither  think  them  poor,  trivial,  nor 

contemptible - their  very  humility 

is  nothing  but  an  aggravation  of  their 
arrogance,  for  the  greateft  vanity  a 
man  was  ever  guilty  of,  was  to  fay, 
he  had  no  vanity  at  all. 
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In  the  hiflory  of  George  the  fixth, 
we  find  few  or  none  of  thofe  eph* 
fodes5  or  particular  circumftances  that 
Hiight  happen*  among  the  great  men 
of  his  time  ;  the  hiftorian  has  con¬ 
fined  himfelf  to  the  adions  of  the 
Prince  alone*.  And  in  the  account  of 
tire  exploit,  little  more  than  names 
any  principal  Commander,  directing 
his  whole  attention  to  the  condud  of 

the  King.- - He  paints  him  refolute,- 

wife,  and  magnanimous  at  home, 

- - vigilant,  intrepid,  and  fortunate 

abroad, -  fuccefsful  againft  domef- 

tic  fadions, - and  vidorious  over 

|  |  foreign  enemies, - —  a  promoter  of 

arts  and .  fciences, - an  encou  rarer 

f  of  religion  and  virtue, - and  in- 

I  |  fitort,  draws  him  a  very  great  King, 
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and  a  truly  good  man.  We  Shall 
not  offer  fo  poor  a  compliment  to  the 
reader — as  to  mention  any  perfonage 
of  the  prefent  age  of  Englifh  growth, 
who  deferves  the  character  given  to  • 
the  Hero  of  the  future ;  but  we  Shall 
very  much  pity  his  understanding,  if 
he  meets  with  any  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  him  out. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following 
Sheets,  the  reader’s  own  reflection 
mud  frequently  affifl:  him  in  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  particular  circumltances, — 
for  in  performances  of  this  nature,  it 
is  totally  impoffible  to  be  always  as 

clear  as  a  perfon  could  with, - 

there  are  fuch  things  as  an  Attorney, 
and  Sollicitor  General,  a  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  and  pains  and  penalties* 

A  6  - it 
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- it  might  be  rather  dangerous  for 

the  author  to  write  with  more  per- 

fpicuity  upon  fome  points, - but 

there  is  no  law  hitherto  eftablifhed 

againft  thinking, - fo  that  while  he 

is  fecure  from  the  acquaintance  of  a 

meflenger - our  author  in  any  paf- 

fage  which  may  carry  the  appearance 
of  obfcure,  gives  the  reader  leave  to. 
think  juft  what  he  pieafes  of  the  re¬ 
lation. 

The  great  conteft  that  has  long 
fublifted  between  two  powerful  fac¬ 
tions,  affords  the  faireft  opportunity 
for  a  fatyrical  writer  to  exert  him- 
felf,  and  to  lalh  any  error  that  may 
be  found  in  the  principles  of  either, 
even  while  lie  writes  with  a  laudable 

view  of  reconciling  both. - Our 

hiftorians. 
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hiftorian^  in  the  gloomy  portrait 


which  he  draws  of  the  nation,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  alludes 
very  lfrongly  to  a  late  dangerous 
crifis,  when  the  kingdom  was  torn 
with  party  feuds  and  animofities,  and 
when  fome  of  the  great  eft  people 
rifqued  their  own  properties  without 
any  concern,  to  enjoy  the  malevolent 
fatisfadtion  of  injuring  other  people. 

■ - The  character  of  the  future 


Duke  of  Bedford,  will  eafily  lead 
us  to  think  of  a  nobleman  of  the  pre- 
fent  times,  who  has  headed  an  op- 
pofition  to  the  government  of  his 


King ;  and  the  parliamentary  pro¬ 


ceedings  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
fixth,  may  be  coniidered  as  a  well 
turned  compliment  to  the  legiflature 
of  George  the  third.. 
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In  the  perufal  of  the  enfuing  hif- 
tory,  the  author  has  dwelt  with  a 
particular  fatisfadiion  on  the  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  men  of  genius, 
and  the  noble  provifions  which  his 
•  Hero  allowed  for  cultivating  the 
politer  arts  and  fciences,  the  academy 
which  he  eftablifhed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  endears  the  Monarch  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  the  reader  of  fade,  and 
was  not  injudicioufiy  introduced  to 
enhance  the  character  of  George, 
and  to  infpire  an  emulation  of  the 
mod  generous  kind,  in  the  bofom  of 

his  predccefiors. - Learning  indeed, 

notwithdanding  the  eulogium  which 


has  •  been  paid  to  fome  great  names, 
has  not  found  a  fufficient  encourage- 
ment  hitherto  in. England  j  and  it  i$ 

rather. 
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rather  furprifing,  that  every  nation 
in  Europe  (hould  have  academies  for 
promoting  it  but  our  own. 

Not  to  take  up  the  reader’s  time, 
however  with  reflections,  which  in 
the  perufal  of  the  following  fheets 
mud;  naturally  occur  to  himfelf;  it 
will  be  only  neceffary  to  obferve  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  author,  by  making 
his  Hero  conquer  all  France,  and 
eftablifhing  him  in  poflfeffion  of  that 
kingdom,  feems  to  hint,  that  our 
late  treaty  of  peace,  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  advantageous  as  miniflerial' 
writers  would  have  us  think  it ;  and 
that  the  moderation  which  we  (bow¬ 
ed  upon  that  occafion,  wai  rather 
a  little  ill-timed.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  pr.efumed,  that  the  hiftory  of 

George 
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George  the  fixth,  will  merit  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  candid  ;  and  that 
the  reader  of  fenfe,  will  himfelf 
comment  upon  pnlfages  that  would 
not  be  fo  fafe  for  our  author  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and  make  proper  allowances 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  for 
any  feeming  heavinefs  of  flile,  which 
accidentally  arifes  in  the  narrative. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING 


A  REVIEW 


OF  THE 


BRITISH  HISTORY. 


L THOUGH  the  period  in  our 


jL  hiftory,  of  which  thefe  fheets  con¬ 
tain  an  account  is  one  of  the  moft  An¬ 
gular  and  remarkable,  and  more  de¬ 
tached  from  the  general  arrangement  of 
our  annals  than  perhaps  any  other  reign  ; 
yet  it  is  necelfary  to  fketch  the  outlines 
of  the  preceding  times,  that  the  reader 
may  comprehend  the  whole  picture  at 
once  in  his  imagination,  without  the 
pain  of  continued  recolleftion. 

The  lplendor  of  the  Englifh  nation 
ought  to  take  its  date  from  the  civil 
wars  in  the  feventeenth  century,  which 
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at  the  fame  time  that  they  ruined  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  threw  the  kingdom  into 
a  temporary  ftate  of  confufion,  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  immenfe  fabric  which 
has  fince  been  erefted  (a).  It  has  been 
iuftly  remarked,  that  nations  difplay  their 
internal  refources  more,  and  produce 
great  men  more  abundantly  after  a  civil 
war,  than  at  any  other  period  *,  the  ob- 

(a)  Here  our  hiftorian  convinces  us  of  his  judge¬ 
ment  as  well  as  his  reading.  An  author  lefs  accu¬ 
rate  would  have  fuppofed,  that  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  might  rather  be  termed  the  asra  from  which 
the  prefent  fplendor  of  our  nation  (if  we  may  ufe  the 
term  prefent  to  a  period  which  does  not  commence 
thefe  137  years)  is  derived,  but  he  has  fenlibly 
confidered,  that  the  foundation  laid  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  fapped  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
that  the  prefent  conftitution  is  a  pheenix  of  another 
colour  from  that  which  expired  in  the  feventeenth 
century,  and  that  we  are  naturally  to  look  upon  the 
civil  wars  in  Oliver’s  time  as  the  fource  from 
which  our  greatnefs  at  this  time  has  proceeded  ; 
the  different  changes  in  government  fince  being 
nothing  more  than  the  conferences  of  thefe 
commotions. 

fervation 


INTRODUCTION,  in. 
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fervation  is  drawn  from  hiftory,  and 
needs  no  philofophical  enquiries  to  eftab- 
lifh  it.  But  moft  certainly  the  Englifh 
nation  made  thofe  prodigious  acquifi- 
tions  of  trade,  within  half  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  that  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  (till  greater  increafe. 
During  the  fupine  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  we  were  gaining  on  our 
neighbours,  (b). 

B  2  The 


(b)  Here  our  author  gives  a  proof  of  his  polite- 
nefs,  as  in  the  lad  note  he  did  of  his  underdand- 
mg.  “  During  the  fupine  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  the  JId.  (fays  he)  we  were  gaining  on  our 
■neighbours.”  Others  would  have  infolently  told  a 
reader  what,  and  how,  we  were  gaining  upon  our 
neigh  oours ;  but  our  author  genteely  fuppofes  every 
body  has  fenfe  enough  to  find  that  out,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  tell  us  a  fingle  word  of  the  matter. 
"The  hidorian  too  has  happily  introduced  the  com¬ 
pleted  oppofition  of  words  and  ideas  that  could 
pofiibly  have  been  hit  upon.  In  the  fupine  reigns 
we  were  gaining  upon  our  neighbours  ;  that  is, 
we  were  doing  fomething,  when,  in  reality,  we 

were 


/ 
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The  revolution  threw  us  into  a  new 
Icene  of  adtion,  and  the  wars  we  car¬ 


ried  on  on  the  continent,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  fecured  the  independency 
of  Europe,  opened  new  channels  for  our 
trade  to  flow  in  :  but  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  event  of  King  William’s  reign,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  public  debt,  which 


has  fince  been  attended  with  fuch  won¬ 
derful  confequences  (6). 


The 


were  doing  nothing  at  all.  The  critics  may,  in 


all  probability,  objeX  to  this  paflage  in  the  text. 


but  we  would  have  thefe  gentlemen  remember  what 
Mr.  Pope  fays, 

“  'Great  wits  may  fometimes  glorioufly  offend, 

“  And  aim  at  faults  the  critics  dare  not  mend  ; 

“  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  diforder  part, 

“  And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

(c)  The  hiltorian  now  gives  us  a  fpecimen  of 
his  prudence ;  he  neither  tells  us  whether  the  con¬ 


fequences  have  been  good  or  bad  which  attended 


the  national  debt,  but  leaves  it,  to  avoid  difagree- 


able  reflexions,  upon  the  reader  to  determine.  In 
the  couife  of  thefe  three  annotations,  the  rea¬ 


der 


V. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  the  Engliili  arms  made  a 
refpedable  figure  in  Europe  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  her  coun¬ 
cils,  like  thofe  of  a  fucceeding  reign,  a 
very  pitiful  one  at  the  end  •,  our  trade 
ftill  increafed,  and  with  it,  our  public 
debt.  The  greatefh  part  of  the  reigns 
of  the  two  firfl;  Georges  contained  little 
remarkable.  In  reading  their  hiftories 
we  meet  with  none  of  thofe  adions  that 
raife  and  elevate  the  foul,  and  make  us 
w-onder  at  the  power  that  executed  them. 

•> 

der  will  pleafe  to  obferve  how  modeftly  our  au¬ 
thor  has  convinced  us  of  his  abilities  :  in  the 
firft  he  has  proved  his  judgement;  in  the  fecond 
his  politenefs  ;  and  in  the  third  his  difcretion  ;  yet 
never  once  made  a  mention  of  his  own  abilities, 
but  left  it  to  us  to  form  our  opinion  from  his 

works.  However  meritorious  he  mav  be  in  this 

* 

refpeft,  he  is  certainly  guilty  of  one  great  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  moderns,  for  they  would  have  talked 
about  their  merit  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  we  might 
have  required  a  whole  century  before  we  found  it 

out. 


The 
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I  he  period  of  our  hiftory  that  is  graced 
vvim  the  name  of  George  III.  is  more 
fplendid  ;  it  forms  a  remarkable  asra  m 
tne  annals  ot  Europe  •  not  from  the 
number  01  great  geniules  that  adorned 
his  court,  but  from  the  multitude  of  vir¬ 
tues  which  conftituted  the  character  of  a 
fovereign  to  a  happy  people;  yet  even  fo 
great  an  aflemblage  of  excellencies  was 
not  attendeci  with  a  fortunate  influence 
over  the  manners  of  his  court;  the  great 
men  of  thofe  days  ferved  but  as  a  foil  to 
fet  off  the  luftre  of  royal  virtues  :  indeed 
few  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  that  fum- 
mit  of  virtue  which  they  confidered  im- 
poffible  to  attain,  and  therefore  prudently 
beheld  the  merit  without  any  wifli  of 
imitation. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  were  many  * 
remarkable  events,  but  the  moft  material 
occurrence,  which  continued  throughout 
that  period,  was  the  amazing  increale  of 
the  national  debt. 


George 
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George  V.  was  a  wife  and  virtuous 

O 

prince,  but  the  kingdom  differed  from 
the  want  of  capacity  in  his  minifters, 
and  felt  a  very  fevere  fhock  in  the  con- 
queft  of  Holland.  He  came  to  the 
crown  in  one  of  the  mod  critical  moments 
that  it  is  poffible  one  Prince  can  fucceed 
another-,  his  kingdom  was  in  the  greateft 
confufion  -,  occafioned  by  a  long  and  un¬ 
fortunate  war  with  Rufiia.  In  vain  had 
his  predeceffors  endeavoured  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence  to  prevent  the  fatal  aggran- 
dizement  of  that  empire-,  in  vain  had  the 
parliament  granted  every  necefiary  fupply 
to  prevent  the  northern  kingdoms  from 
being  fwallowed  into  one  prodigious  mo¬ 
narchy  every  effort  which  the  fifth 
grand  alliance  Europe  had  feen,  could 
make,  was  ineffectual:  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  notwithftanding  their  being  fo 
powerfully  affifted,  were  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  ;  every  thing  fubmitted 

% 

to  the  rapidity  of  Peter’s  arms,  and  the 

B  4  -  firffc 
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iiiH  maritime  power  in  the  world,  who 
t;ad  fo  long  poffeffed  the  dominion  of  the 
lea,  faw  its  fleets  beaten,  and  its  coafts 
info  I  ted*-  The  miniftry  was  unfettled; 
and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  whole 
kingdom  owing  to  the  fad  ftate  of  the 
public  funds,  on  the  whole,  confpired  to 
torm  one  of  thofe  critical  fltuations  which 
required  great  judgement  and  abilities  in 
the  Prince,  and  a  unanimous  concurrence 
of  his  parliament,  to  guide  the  helm 
with  fuccefs. 

The  king  in  part  effefted  it  ;  but  du¬ 
ring  his  long  reign,  the  nation  was  far 
irom  being  in  a  flourifhing  fituation, 
and  the  difmal  profped  of  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  which  the  moft  penetrating  po¬ 
liticians  clearly  forefaw  muft  foon  come 
to  pafs,  caft  a  general  damp  on  the  fpi- 
nts  of  the  people,  which  confequently 
was  attended  with  a  certain  languor  in 
the  adminiftration  that  foretold  fome  ter¬ 
rible  crifis  was  at  hand.  In  the  midft  of 

•.  -  this 
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this  general  defpondency  the  King  died, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  George  VI.  the 
hiftory  of  whofe  reign  is  the  fubjeft  of 
the  following  fheets  a  period  the  moft 
remarkable,  and  abounding  in  the  moft 
aftoniftiing  events,  that  ever  have  been, 
recorded  in  modern  hiftory. 


#  # 


m  # 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Firji  a  Els  of  this  Princfs  reign . — National 
debt.-~State  of  Europe . 

H  E  very  firft  a£ts  of  this 
T  ^  Prince’s  reign  (aj  werefuch  as 

VOFjSjwI  caught  the  attention  of  alt 
Europe  ;  and  indicated  not  only  a  fear¬ 
ing  genius,  but  a  judgement  far  beyond 

his  years.  The  nation  had  formed  the 

»  • 

^  # 

(a)  Heafcended  the  throne  the  1 6th  of  February  1900* 

B  6  molt 
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moft  ardent  hopes  of  their  young  So¬ 
vereign  ;  in  his  education  and  very  youth 
he  had  given  figns  of  what  was  one  day 
to  be  expedled  of  him  ;  and  all  ranks  of ' 
people  turned  their  weary  eyes  on  him, 
as  their  pilot  through  that  fea  of  trou¬ 
bles  which  it  was-  too* evident  was  riling 
to  overwhelm  them.  The  King,  in  all 
his  adhons,  fhowed  himielf  worthy  of 
their  confidence.  His  father’s  miniftry 
was  compofed  of  a  let  of  men,  who^ 
though  they  did  not  want  abilities,  were 
not  fuch  as  he  chofe  to  employ  ;  but  his 
inclinations  in  this  point  could  not  he 
fully  indulged,  from  feveral  circum- 
ftances.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord 
High  Treafurer,  had  fuch  prodigious 
intereft  in  the  parliament,  owing  more 
to  his  immenfe  riches  than  his  perfonal 
merit,  that  his  removal  would  have  been 
dangerous,  fo  he  continued  him  in  his 
poll  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
fliould  offer  itfelf.  The  Duke  of  North- 
linaberland  was  removed  from  being 

Prefi- 
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prefident  of  the  council,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Surry.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  fouthern  department,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare  for  the  northern ; 
Lord  Sands  and  Mr.  Stevens,  retiring 
with  penfions.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Lord  Privy-Seal,  in  the  room  of  the 
Duke  of  St..  Alban’s,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  then-  happened  to  be  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Thefe 
were  the  principal  alterations  which  were 
made  in  great  offices  of  ftate  (b)0.; 

But  the  above  perfonages  were  not 
poffeffed  of  equal  authority,  or  entrufted 
with  the  fame  confidence  by  the  king. 
It  was  at  firft  forefeen  that  the  principal 
fhare  of  power  would  reft  in  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  poffeifed  his  Majefty’s 
ear  more  than  any  of  his  othex  fervants* 

(b)  Thefe  changes  took  place  in  February  and 
|hc  beginning  of  March, 

and 
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and  was  defigncd  to  fucceed  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  as  foon  as  he  could  be  re¬ 
moved  with  fafety.  This  young  noble¬ 
man  was  of  a  difpofition  congenial  with 
his  Sovereign’s  :  he  had  improved  his 
mind  by  reading  the  moft  celebrated  au¬ 
thors,  and  pofleffed  that  penetrating  ge¬ 
nius,  which  eafily  comprehends,  and  fully 
attains,  the  objects  of  its  ftudy.  He  had 
travelled  through  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe,  and  underftood  their  different 
interefls  and  connections,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  eafeandperfpicuity.  HepofTefTed 
the  confidence  and  friendfhip  of  the  king, 
who  loved  him ;  but  his  promotion  gave 
offence  to  many,  and  caufed  great  envy, 
as  he  was  originally  of  a  mean  family, 
and,  befides,  was  foinetimes  apt  to  be¬ 
have  rather  haughtily  to  his  fuperiors. 

The  ceremony  of  the  late  King’s  bu¬ 
rial  was  no  fooner  over,  and  the  miniftry 
fettled  for  the  prefent,  than  writs  were 
iffued  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  parlia¬ 
ment  ; 
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ment  *,  which  afiembled  (c)  with  the 
higheft  opinion  of  their  new  Sovereign 
deeply  imprefled  on  their  minds,  and 
a  unanimity  of  defign  to  be  expeditious 
in  every  public  bufinefs  that  fhould  come 
under  their  confideration  :  it  would  be 
tedious  to  the  reader,  and  is  below  the 
dignity  of  hiftory,  to  enter  minutely  in¬ 
to  the  debates  of  the  two  houfes,  and 
to  defcribe  the  numberlefs  little  circum- 
ftances  that  attend  the  inferior  motions 
of  the  legiilature  *,  thefe  matters  are 
proper  for  the  annals  of  the  times  ^  but 
it  is  our  bufinefs  to  exhibit  only  thofe 
out-lines,  and  ftronger  ftrokes  of  colour¬ 
ing,  that  charafterife  the  manners  of 
the  age,  and  give  the  boldeft  ideas  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  period. 

The  firft  affair  of  confequence  that 
came  before  them  was  the  civil  lift. 
There  was  a  debt  contracted  on  it  of  above 


(c)  13th  of  April,  1900. 


five 
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five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  this  was 
paid  off ;  and  with  a  liberality  bound- 
le(s,  and,  perhaps,  in  its  confequences, 
dangerous,  they  augmented  that  branch, 
of  the  grants  half  a  million  yearly  ;  fo 
that  the  civil  lift  was  now  two  millions 
a  year  :  a  prodigious  fum  !  increafed 
by  degrees  for  near  four  centuries :  but 
what  made  this  a£t  of  generofity  im¬ 
prudent  to  the  higheft  degree,  was  their.' 
fettling  it  for  life  ;  it  is  true,  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  new  Sovereign*  was  not 
groundlefs,  but.  dangerous  precedents 
ought  never  to  be  eftablifhed.  Nothing- 
was  of  greater  importance  than  their 
debates  on  the  public  debt :  the  amount, 
of  it  was  aftoniftiing  ;  although  the  fa¬ 
tal  year  thirty-four  (d)  had  fpunged; 
eighty  millions  of  it,  it  was  now  above 
two  hundred  and  ten  millions,  the  in- 
tereft  of  which  enormous  fum  alone  a- 
mounted  to  eight  millions  five  hulsdred. 

1  T  »,  '  *  -k. 

(d)  1834, 

thoufand 
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thoufand  pounds  *,  and  as  the  principal 
was  every  year  increafing  to  pay  off  the 
intereft  it  was  evident  that  it  muff  very 
foon  come  to  a  fpunge.  To  prevent  the 
dreadful  confquences  fuch  an  event  muff 
be  attended  with,  the  parliament  laid  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  (lock,  for  one  year  : 
but  this  was  only 'a  temporary  expedi¬ 
ent,  and  ruined  numbers  whole  proper¬ 
ty  in  the  public  funds  was  fluctuating. 
They  voted  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  navy  and 
building  new  fhips ;  a  fervice  moft  ne- 
ceffary  and  advantageous,  for  the  Ruffian 
fleet  threatened  that  of  Britain  with  utter 
deftruCtion  in  cafe  of  a  new  war,  which 
it  was  feared  was  not  far  off  •,  for  the 
truce  which  had  been  figned  was  almoft 
expired,  without  having  as  yet  produced 
its  defired  effeCt,  a  lafting  peace.  The 
grants  on  the  whole  amounted  to  four¬ 
teen  millions  j  a  fum  which  would  have 
aftonifhed  all  the  world  had  we  not  been  in 
poffeffion  of  fuch  a  flourifhing  commerce^ 

but 
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but  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  had 
we  been  engaged  in  an  expenfive  war, 
we  could  have  added  very  little  to  our 
income.  But  it  will  be  necellary  to  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  a  view  of  the  ftate  of 

Europe  at  the  time  this  Monarch  came 
to  the  crown. 

The  nations  that  formed  what  we  call 
the  north  having  been  overturned  by  the 
immenfe  power  of  the  Ruffians,  made 
one  vaft  monarchy,  which  comprehend¬ 
ed  Mofcovy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Lithuania,  now  called  the  empire 
of  Ruffia.  Peter  the  IVth.  was  the  Mo¬ 
narch  that  fwayed  the  imperial  fceptre  ; 
a  Prince  whofe  martial  feats  were  hardly 
ever  exceeded,  if  we  confider  his  barba¬ 
rous  courage  and  fuccelsful  temerity ;  the 
acquifitions  he  had  made  were  the  effe&s 
of  mere  perfonal  courage  in  himfelf,  that 
excited  an  ardour  in  his  troops,  and 
not  the  confequence  of  policy  or  defign  ^ 
he  was  an  indifferent  ftatefman,  and  a 

lavage 
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fa  vase  man.  No  fooner  were  his  own 

o 

and  his  predeceffors  arms  fuccefsful  in 
the  attacks  which  they  made  on  their 
neighbours,  than  he  turned  all  his  efforts 
on  raifing  a  maritime  power  fuperior  to 
that  of  Britain  :  for  above  eleven  years 
all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  were  filled 
with  preparations,  and  in  the  year  1897 
Peter  faw  himfelf  in  pofiefilon  of  a  na¬ 
val  force  of  two  hundred  men  of  war  of 
the  line,  befides  an  innumerable  num¬ 
ber  of  frigates  and  fmaller  veflels  ;  the 
greater  part  of  this  prodigious  fleet  was 
manned  ;  the  amazing  trade  of  his  ex- 
tenfive  dominions  produced  him  feamen 
in  abundance  *,  in  a  word,  he  was  fupe- 
rior  to  England  by  fea,  and  the  Britifh 
coafts  were  open  to  his  invafions,  when 
a  truce  was  patched  up  between  the  two 
nations. 


The  marriage  which  had  transferred 
the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to 
that  of  Pruflia,  and  with  them  the  im¬ 
perial 
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penal  title,  Teemed  to  have  extinguifli- 
ed  that  generous  bravery,  and  political 
reputation  which  the  kings  of  Pruffia  had 
enjoyed  for  To  many  centuries.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Frederic  IX.  was  in  every  refpeft  a 
weak  Prince  ;  he  was  governed  by  his 
Queen,  andlhe  by  the  intriguingCount 

uckburg,  Prime Minifter,  a  man  ofabi- 
hues,  but  who  was  fufpefted  of  holding  a 
correspondence  with  his  matter's  enemies. ' 
The  i  i  ince  of  Baden  had  gained  great 
reputation  in  the  laft  war  with  France  ; 
and  by  his  victories  had  enabled  Frederic 
to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace  with 
that  kingdom-,  but  being  Buckburg’s 
enemy  had  lately  been  difgraced,  and 
was  entered  into  the  Fnghfh  fervice,  the 
late  King  receiving  him  with  many  marks 
of  Satisfaction. 

Charles  the  Xth  fat  this  time  on 
the  throne  of  France  :  he  had  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  a  molt  cunning  and 
political  prince ;  was  brave,  and  had  fome 

fuccefs. 
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fuccefs  at  the  head  of  his  army  againft  the 
Imperialifts.  He  had  juft  entered  into  a 
clofe  alliance  with  Ruffia:  had  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  a  balance  of  power  been  the  foi¬ 
ble  of  thefe  days,  fuch  an  alliance  would 
have  alarmed  all  Europe  ;  but  it  had  no 
other  effeft  than  making  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  very  jealous  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  Spain  was  in  profound  peace,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  temporary  difturbance,  which 
arofe  from  a  third  rebellion  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  but  it  was  quelled  with  very 
little  trouble  *,  and  the  conquered  nation 
faw  not  the  lead  hopes  of  regaining  their 
independence. 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  almoft  at  an 
end  :  the  preparations  that  were  making 
by  the  two  Kings  of  Venice  and  Sicily 
prognofticated  the  renewal  of  their  quar¬ 
rel.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  which 
had  fo  long  been  wrefted  from  the  church, 
was  again  likely  to  be  the  fcene  of  devaf- 
tation.  It  was  fuppofed  that  Venice 

would 
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would  have  the  afliftance  of  France,  who 
lias  always  found  her  account  in  inter¬ 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Italy.'  Such 
was  the  fituation  ot  affairs  in  Europe  at 
the  time  George  VI.  came  to  the  crown. 

CHAP.  II. 

IVar  with  Ruffia, — Battle. — Intrepidity  of 
the  King.  'Tranfa Eliotts  in  parliament.— 
Itivafion .  Battle  of  JVetherby. — A1  aval 


engagement. — 


S  there  were  but  a  few  months  of 


1  \  the  truce  with  Ruflia  unexpired,  the 
King  haftened  the  preparations  for  war 
with  redoubled  vigour.  He  had  many 
obflacles  to  overcome,  but  the  greateft 
was  the  want  of  money  ;  the  national 
debt  was  a  bottomlefs  gulf  that  fwal- 
lowed  up  every  thing.  The  navy  was 
much  behind  hand  in  arrears,  and  many 
little  mutinies  had  been  railed  by  the  fai- 
iors  for  the  want  of  their  pay,  but  at  laft. 


after 
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after  a  thoufand  difficulties  a  formidable 
fleet  was  fitted  out  at  the  ports  of  Har¬ 
wich,  Hull,  and  Edinburgh  *,  it  confided 
of  fifty-five  fail  of  the  line,  and  two  and 
twenty  frigates.  The  Ruffians  wore  la¬ 
ter  in  theirpreparations-,  fo  that  when  the 
truce  was  expired,  which  was  the  8  th  of 
September,  their  fleet  was  not  ready  to 
fail.  The  command  of  the  Britifh  fqua- 
dron  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Admi¬ 
ral  Philips  and  Sir  Charles  Montague 
commanded  the  rear  and  van  divifions 
under  him.  It  is  impoffible  to  exprefs 
the  confirmation  of  all  ranks  of  people 
on  the  failing  of  this  fleet ;  the  fate  of 
the  war  depended  not  only  on  its  fuccefs 
in  the  adtion,  but  on  its  being  able  to 
keep  the  enemy  within  the  Sound.  Thir¬ 
ty  thoufand  Ruffians  were  embarked  on 
.board  their  fquadron,  which  confifted  of 
feventy  fail  of  the  line,  befides  frigates 
and  a  large  fleet  of  tranfports,  as  they 
defigned  to  attempt  an  invafion  :  their 

land 
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j.md-forces  were  commanded  by  the 
Marflial  Schmettau,  and  the  fleet  by  the 
Prince  of  Philigroffj  their  fuperiority 
was  formidable,  not  only  in  number 
of  fhips  but  they  were  in  general  larger 
than  the  Englilh  ;  and  their  failors  had 
former  fuccefles  imprinted  in  their'minds. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  having  collefted 
the  Britifh  fquadrons  fet  fail  with  a  fair 
wind  for  the  Baltic,  but  the  third  day 
he  was  blown  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of 
Holland  ;  unfortunately  the  enemy’s 
fleet  was  out  of  the  Sound  before  the 
wind  changed,  and  the  fame  ftorm 
brought  them  in  fight  of  the  Britifh 
fleet.  It  blew  very  hard  when  the  en¬ 
gagement  began  (e),  which  was  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  with  great  fury. 
The  Duke  and  the  Prince  both  exerted 
themfelves  with  great  vigour,  and  fought 
with  the  moft  heroic  bravery.  The  Royal 
George  of  ioo  guns  the  Englilh  Admi- 


(e)  November  3. 
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raPs  (hip,  was  difabled  by  three  Ruffian 
men  of  war,  each  of  80  guns.  About 
fix  the  Duke  Ihifted  his  flag  to  the  Blen¬ 
heim,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  Roy¬ 
al  George  funk.  The  Ruffian  Admiral 
Ihifted  his  flag  three  times  before  the 
morning  ;  for  the  battle  lafted  all  night 
with  the  utmoft  fury.  Sir  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague  was  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement  ;  and  at  laft  the  Duke 
himfelf  was  wounded,  and  carried  under 
deck  ♦,  Philips  continued  the  adtion  with 
the  greateft  bravery,  and  condudt  and  had 
it  pleafed  God  that  the  wind  had  been 
lefs  violent,  he  would,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  have  been  the  conqueror  ;  but  the 
ftorm  increafing,  the  two  fleets  were 
obliged  to  feparate.  The  Ruffians  lofs 
was  very  confiderable,  their  Vice  Ad¬ 
miral  was  killed,  they  had  three  fhips 
taken,  one  funk,  and  two  blown  up  -9 
with  about  7000  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  much 
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Ids  in  number,  but  they  had  feveral 


iliips  quite  difabled. 


I ■  day  after  this  fatal  engagement 
die  Britifh  fleet  kept  in  fight  of  the 
Ruffians,  but  without  having  it  in  their 
power  to  attack  them  ;  they  were  too 
much  weakened  by  their  lofs  ;  and  the 
enemy  making  fome  motions  which  in¬ 
dicated  a  defign  to  renew  the  engage¬ 
ment,  Philips  thought  it  moft  for  the 

king’s  fervice  to  retire  into  port  and  re¬ 
fit. 


d  he  King  was  at  the  council  when  the 
news  of  the  action  was  brought  him  ; 
he  was  undifmayed,  and  replied  “  The 
Lord’s  will  be  done but  it  was  a 
clap  of  thunder  to  every  mortal  befides. 
it  was  every  moment  expected  that  the 
Ruffian  General  would  make  a  defeent  • 
the  whole  nation  was  in  the  utmoll  con- 
tufion  ;  a  fudden  run  upon  the  Bank 
was  near  occafioning  a  flop,  and  the 

flocks 
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flocks,  which  bore  four  per  cent,  fell 
down  to  thirty-five.  In  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  King, 
as  the  only  pilot  in  fo  terrible  a  florm  : 
it  was  impoffible  to  be  guided  by  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  had  not  Britain  poffeffed  a  So¬ 
vereign  of  fuch  Angular  intrepidity  and 
prudence,  fhe  would  have  feen  her  laft 
days.  His  Majefty,  when  he  found  the 
turn  affairs  were  like  to  take,  prudently 
ventured  to  fend  an  order  to  the  Bank 
to  flop  payment  till  the  kingdom  was 
more  fecure,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  iffued 
out  a  proclamation,  alluring  his  fubjedts 
that  this  was  but  a  temporary  meafure, 
till  the  affairs  of  the  nation  would  permit 
of  more  regularity.  Fie  immediately 
alfembled  the  parliament  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  went  himfelf  to  the  Admiral¬ 
ty,  where  he  fat  three  hours  didlating 
orders  •,  difpatches  were  fent  to  every 
port  in  England,  to  haften  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  new  fleet-,  troops  were  march¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  to  the  capital  •,  in 
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Inort,  this  young  Monarch  was,  at  this 
critical  moment,  the  very  life  and  foul 
ot  the  Rate  *,  he  managed  every  thing 
hnrnelf,  and  almoft  without  affiftance  ; 
tOi  Ins  miniftry  and  the  council  were  fo 
divided  in  their  opinions  and  debates, 
that  he  put  \rery  little  faith  in  any  of 
them.  In  the  midft  of  this  fcene  of 
confufion,  advice  was  brought,  that 
the  Ruffians,  to  the  amount  of  25000 
men,  had  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  their  fleet  foon  after  difap- 
peared,  it  was  fuppoied,  in  order  to 
convoy  a  fecond  embarkation. 

A 

I  lie  aftairs  of  Britain  wore  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  mod  dangerous  crifis,  more 
terrible  in  appearance  than  any  lhe  had 
ever  feen  •,  and  many  circumdances  com¬ 
bined  to  render  her  date  really  dread¬ 
ful.  The  army  was  weak,  and  ill  paid, 
the  formidable  naval  power  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  having  obliged  the  adminidration 
to  turn  ail  their  efforts  towards  the 

flee*. 
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fleet.  The  general  defpondence  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  nation,  upon 
account  of  the  debt  increafed  the  fhades 
of  this  fad  piflure.  The  riches  of  in¬ 
dividuals  were  now  found  to  be  of  but 
little  avail  to  the  good  of  the  ftate,  and 
while  we  enjoyed  a  more  extenfive  trade 
than  ever,  the  nation  was  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  Ruffians  threw  all  their 
force  into  their  royal  navy,  fo  that  our 
commerce  had  fuffered  very  little  from 
privateers. 

The  parliament  being  aflemblcd  in 
the  greatefl  hafte  and  confufion,  the 
King  went  to  the  houfe,  and,  in  a  fen- 
fible  and  nervous  fpeech,  laid  before 
them  the  dangerous  fituation  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  painted  to  them,  in  the  ftrongefl* 
colours,  the  abfolute  neceffity  for  fornc 
vigorous  meafures  to  preferve  them  from 
their  impending  ruin.  He  informed 
them  the  enemy  was  landed,  and  on 
the  march  to  York  *,  that  the  only  de- 

C  3  fence 
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ttnce  they  had  now  to  trail  to  was  the 
army,  which  was  itfelf  weak,  and  dis¬ 
contented  for  want  of  pay  ;  that  the  late 
njisrortune  at  lea  muft  be  fpeedily  re¬ 
paired.  In  fhort,  that  the  urgency  of 
tne  times  required  every  moment  to  be 
made  ufe  or.  Pie  told  them,  that  mo¬ 
ney  was  wanted  for  a  variety  of  ufes, 

and  that  inftantly - that  the  time  was 

too  fhort  to  raife  it ;  and  their  credit 
to  weak  to  borrow  it — that,  as  circum*- 
ftanccs  were  thus  fituated,  he  faw  no  ex¬ 
pedient  but  their  enabling  him  to  make 
ufe  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the 

Bank-truftees,  which  was  defigned  for 
tiiC  mterelt  or  the  public  debts,  for  more 
public  and  immediate  neceffities. 

/  • 

George  made  little  doubt  but  that  the 
parliament  would  readily  come  into  any 
mealures,  at  fo  critical  a  jundture,  for 
the  good  of  their  country  ;  but  in  this 
he  was  fatally  miftaken.  Peter  had  con¬ 
veyed  immenfe  fums  into  England,  and 

had 
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had  moft  politically  diftributed  them  to 
the  moft  advantageous  purpofes  *,  he 
had  fecured  a  large  party,  and  this  with 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  oi  Bedford, 
(for  that  nobleman  was  againft  the  court 
in  every  debate,  owing  to  his  being  de¬ 
barred  of  that  fhare  of  power  ufually 
given  to  a  Lord  High- 1  realurer,)  ob- 
ftrudted  every  meafure  propofed  for  com¬ 
ing  to  fome  fpeedy  reiolutions.  At  laft, 
after  the  greateft  heats,  and  the  warm- 
eft  debates  ever  known,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  rejedt  the  king’s  propofal,  and 
addrefs  him  to  remove  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  from  his  councils  and  fervicc, 
who  they  apprehended  was  the  adviler 
of  thofe  meaiures. 

1  r 

The  King’s  indignation  at  receiving 
this  addrefs  is  not  to  be  expreffed  ;  he 
had  expedted  tire  moft  hearty  concur¬ 
rence  in  every  national  meafure  lie  could 
have  propofed  v  but  when  he  found  how 
much  he  was  miftaken,  he  broke  aut 

C4 


into 


the  reign 


int0  a  V1°icnt  exclamation  againft  his 
enemies  in  the  parliament,  and  flew  in 

a  violent  paffion  to  the  houfe;  he  turned 
the  Sneaker  rmr  nf  ...  i  ^ 


aid  he,  that  a  Britifh  p _ 

would  have  ached  on  Britifh  principles  ; 


but’  t0  y°ur  great  dilhonour,  I  find 
myfelf  ^  miftaken  :  a  powerful  enemy 
ij  lanced,  and  on  the  march  :  that 


time  which  you  would  wafte  in  fenfe- 
iels  difputes,  is  too  precious  for  me  to 


follow  fo  pernicious  an  example  :  I  fhall 
PUiCe  myteU  at  the  head  of  my  troops, 
and  act  for  the  honour  and  good  of  my 
country:  but  let  thole  traitors,  that  dare 
form  machinations  againft  the  public 
peace,  dread  the  indignation  of  an  in¬ 
jured  and  enraged  Sovereign.”  He 
had  no  fooner  thundered  out  thefe  words 
than  he  left  the  houfe,  with  very  vili- 
ble  marks  of  anger. 


As 
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As  none  knew  the  King’s  intentions, 
all  were  terrified  ;  thofe  who  had  io 
violently  oppofed  his  former  propolal, 
dreaded  his  difcovering  their  guilt,  and 
were  difmayed ;  they  now  offered  to  ad- 
drefs  his  Majefty  to  take  the  ftate  un¬ 
der  his  prote&ion  :  this  refolution  was 
quickly  agreed  to  •,  but  before  it  could 
be  concluded  the  houfe  was  alarmed 
with  a  violent  mob,  who  had  broke  in¬ 
to  the  anti-chambers,  and  threatened 
deftrudtion  to  every  man  who  Should 
oppofe  the  King’s  will.  Terror  now 
fat  in  every  countenance.  Nothing  Ids 
than  immediate  ruin  was  the  object  oi 
every  one’s  fears.  Without  much  al¬ 
tercation,  however,  they  haftily  drew 
up  an  a£t,  by  which  the  King  was  en¬ 
abled  to  apply  all  the  money  in  the  hands 

of  the  Bank  Truftees  to  public  fervice, 
in  Inch  manner  as  he  thought  moil;  ex¬ 
pedient  (f). 

(f)  1  ft  of  December. 
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This  was  a  dreadful  ftroke  to  the  pub¬ 
ic  ci  edit ;  flocks  funk  almoft  to  nothin^, 

an  C  ie  coniequences  were  an  immedi¬ 
ate  flop  in  the  payment  of  the  public 
intereft.  However,  in  violent  difor- 
ders,  violent  remedies  are  neceflary. 

he  King  no  fooner  poffeffed  of  this 
money,  which  amounted  to  feme  mil- 
ions,  than  he  paid  off  all  the  arrears 

0  t!ie  army>  and  gave  orders  for  the 
lame  in  the  navy.  Nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  rapidity  of  his  meafures.  His 
troops  were  rendezvoufed  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  them.  The  whole  army, 
when  collected,  amounted  to  near  thirty 

thoufand  men  ;  five  thoufand  of  which 
were  horfe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  under 
Count  Schmettau  had  made  little  or  no 
progrefs,  confidering  the  time  they  had 
been  landed.  Had  they  marched  imme- 

diately 
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ately  for  London  the  moment  they 
were  debarked,  George  would  have  had 
much  lefs  time  to  colledl  his  forces  ; 
but  Schmettau  having  taken  Durham 
by  ftorm,  he  moil  imprudently  gave 
his  troops  three  days  to  plunder  ;  this 
conduct  was  madnefs  itfelf.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  broke  into  all  the  houfes,  and  were 
guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  excels.  Their 
cruelties  were  unheard  of  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  •,  the  moll  tender  age  was  no 
defence  againlt  thefe  mercilefs  monlters; 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  in  the  moll 
lliocking  manner  •,  it  would  make  huma¬ 
nity  recoil  to  relate  their  horrid  barba¬ 
rities  •,  but  their  foldiers  were  foon  in¬ 
toxicated  with  liquor  and  cruelty,  and 
all  difcipline  and  order  were  at  an  end. 

The  King  being  informed  of  the  cor.* 
dition  of  the  enemy,  haftened  his  marches 
with  all  the  expedition  that  was  polfi- 
ble»  He  reached  Lincoln  in  five  days  * 
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and  there  underftood  that  Schmettau 
on  t  e  advice  of  his  approach,  hat 
urawn  out  his  men  from  Durham,  thotml 
not  without  great  difficulty,  and  was  or 
the  march  to  York.  His  Majefty  puffi- 

Cd  °n  Lto  meet  him  before  he  could 
reach  that  city  ;  but  as  it  was  too  ftrona 

to  be  taken  by  furprife;  Schmettau  en- 
camped  between  York  and  Wetherby 
and  prepared  to  fight  the  King,  who 
was  within  five  miles  of  him.  There 
were  ieveral  circumftances  that  induced 
George  to  determine  on  hazarding  an 
adion  immediately  ;  he  expected  foon  to 
hear  of  another  army  of  Ruffians  landing 
and  he  thought  that  avoiding  a  battle 
v^ould  damp  the  fpirits  of  his  foldiers  ; 
add  to  this,  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the 
ivage  enemy  cd.ed  aloud  on  his  huma¬ 
nity  to  put  a  itop  to  the  miferies  of  his 
fuffenng  fubjeds  :  he  accordingly  drew 
near  to  the  enuny,  and  leconnoitred 
thtir  fituation,  and  prepared  to  attack 

them 
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them  the  next  day,  the  23d  of  De¬ 
cember. 

Schmettau  drew  up  his  army  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  with  a  rivulet  in  his  front,, 
a  wood  on  each  wing,  and  a  village  in 
his  rear,  which  he  had  (lightly  fortified, 
and  threw  fome  battalions  into  the  houfes. 
All  the  King’s  motions  feemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  defign  of  attacking  him  in  his 
front,  and  he  had  therefore  railed  feve- 
ral  batteries  that  commanded  the  pafiage 
of  the  rivulet  :  his  Majefty,  however, 
finding  that  all  the  attention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  carried  to  their  front,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  only  a  feint  there,  and 
attack  them  in  their  rear.  According¬ 
ly,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  gave  General  Sommers  the  com¬ 
mand  of  ten  thoufand  men,  with  orders 
to  remain  in  the  field,  ready  for  adtion 
at  a  moment’s  warning,  and  as  loon 
as  he  heard  a  fignal  they  agreed  on,  to 
pafs  the  rivulet,  and  make  an  attack 

on 
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on  the  enemy’s  front,  while  the  King 
himfeli'  would  pafs  the  river  higher  up 
and  fall  on  their  rear. 

This  fcheme  had  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  have  been  wifhed  for.  General 
Sommers  had  no  fooner  made  his  attack 
than  Schmettau  gave  into  the  fnare  : 
he  concluded  immediately  that  the  whole 
Fnglilh  army  was  at  his  front,  and, 
placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  firft 
line,  which  included  the  choice  of  his 
army,  he  repulfed  the  Englifh,  but  by 
the  unparalleled  bravery  of  the  Britifh 
troops  was  obliged  to  give  way  himfelf 
in  his  turn.  Juft  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment  the  King  made  his  attack  on  his 
rear,  with  a  fury  that  at  once  threw  the 
Ruffians  into  confufion  ;  and  Schmet¬ 
tau,  finding  himfelf  between  two  fires, 
would  have  made  his  retreat  had  it  been 
in  his  power  :  he  made  every  effort  to 
recover  his  overfight,  and  thrice  rallied 
and  led  his  troops  to  the  charge  ;  but 

the 
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the  unconquerable  fury  of  the  King’s 
attacks  over  came  every  thing  j  never 
man  performed  greater  feats  of  perfo- 
fonal  valour  ;  he  had  three  horfes  kill¬ 
ed  under  him,  and  as  he  was  going  to 
mount  a  fourth  was  near  being  fhot  by 
a  Ruffian  grenadier,  but  his  carbine 
miffing  fire  the  King  fhot  him  dead. 
What  concluded  the  day  was  Schmettau’s 
being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball:  his  death 
difpirited  his  men,  and  they  foon  gave 
way  ;  the  fituation  of  the  ground  would 
permit  but  a  few  to  efcape,  and  thole 
in  fmall  bodies  through  the  woods. 
About  twelve  o’clock  the  battle  was 
over.  Ten  thoufand  Ruffians  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded,  and  feven  thoufand 
made  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  theEng- 
liffi  was  not  inconfiderable  ;  it  amounted 
to  about  three  thoufand  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Dukes  of  Rutland  and 
Newcaftle,  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea,  and 
Generals  Howard,  Chales,  Lord,  and 

French, 
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French,  were  killed,  befides  which  ma¬ 
ny  officers  of  diftin6lion  were  wounded. 

1  his  victory  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  particularly  pleafing 
to  them,  as  their  young  and  next  to 
adored  .Monarch  gained  it.  The  ffiouts 
of  the  army  were  equal  to  the  applaufes 
ol  the  people-,  and  where  a  Prince  had 
given  fuch  uncommon  inftances  of  pru- 
dence  as  well  as  bravery,  it  was  impof- 
fible  but  he  ffiould  be  univerfally  be¬ 
loved. 

The  Kmg  had  dilcovered  a  difpofi- 
tion  which  no  dangers  could  intimidate 
oi  difficulties  deprels.  He  had  no  fooner 
fought  the  Ruffian  army,  than  he  was 
informed  a  fiefh  fleet,  more  powerful 
tnan  then  former,  was  on  the  coaft 
of  Suffolk.  This-  news,  which  call  a 
freffi  alarm  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
only  qu  ickened  the  rapidity  of  the  King’s 
motions.  The  Englifh  fleet  was  col- 

leded 
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lefted  in  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and 
by  means  of  the  greated  expedition, 
was  ready  to  fail,  but  waited  for  a  fair 
wind.  It  confided  of  fixty-four  fail  of 
the  line  and  thirty-two  frigates;  George 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  enemy 
than  he  determined  to  command  his 
fleet  himfelf.  He  rode  with  all  expe¬ 
dition  to  Chatham,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who 
was  recovered  of  his  late  wounds,  but 
his  Grace  continued  in  the  fhip  with  his 

Majefty  to  give  him  his  advice. - The 

Britannia,  on  board  of  which  was  the 
King,  was,  without  exception,  the  fined 
fhip  in  the  world  •,  die  carried  120  brals 
guns,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bed 
judges,  was  fo  well  built  and  manned, 
that  no  Angle  fhip  could  live  near  her. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the 
failors  at  having  their  young  victorious 
Sovereign  at  their  head,  they  cxprefied 
the  greated  impatience  to  attack  the 

enemy  *, 
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encmy  ;  anc^  the  wind  fortunately  fhifc- 
!;-g,  m  two  days  gave  them  their  defire. 

The  Ruffian  fleet  confided  of  eighty- 
nine  fail  of  the  line  befides  frigates, 
and  a  fleet  of  tranfports  which  it  was 
fuppofed  might  contain  about  ten  thou- 
fand  foldiers.  About  eight  in  the  morn- 
in§  the  battle  begun  ;  the  enemy’s 
Admiral,  Steinhold,  in  a  ffiipof  80  guns, 
and  another  of  70  bore  down  on  the 
the  Britannia;  the  King  met  them,  and 
fingly  engaged  them  ;  at  one  broadfide 
the  Ruffian  Admiral  was  funk  to  the 
bottom  ;  a  dreadful  ftroke,  which  threw 
their  fleet  into  diforder  ;  the  other 
70  gun-lhip  ffieered  off  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  Britannia  was  left  with¬ 
out  an  enemy.  The  Marlborough  was 
engaged  with  two  Ruffian  fhips,  who 
were  too  ftrong  for  her,  but  the  King 
pouring  a  broadfide  into  one  of  them, 

(g)  Jan.  10,  1901. 
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immediately  turned  the  fuperiority  in 
favour  of  the  Marlboough  :  by  eleven 
o’clock  the  Ruffian  fleet  fneered  off, 
and  his  Majefty  chaced  :  nine  of  their 
line  of  battle  fhips  were  taken,  three 
funk,  and  two  burnt  •,  forty  tranfports 
were  alfo  taken,  and  feveral  funk.  Thus 
did  this  young  and  gallant  Monarch, 
with  all  the  courage,  conduct,  and  fkill, 
of  an  experienced  Admiral,  defeat  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  which  was  fo  much  fupe- 
rior  to  his  own.  This  fecond  vidtory 
raifed  the  fame  of  the  King  to  the 
higheft  pitch,  changed  the  face  of  affairs, 
and  fpread  a  general  joy  through  the 
breafts  of  all  his  fubjedls. 


44 


the  R  E I G  N 

# 

c  H  A  P.  HI. 

Military  regulations  of  the  King.- War  with 
Ft  ance.  Invafion  of  Flanders.  —  Battle 
of  Winox.  Rapid  fuccefes. — Naval  en¬ 
gagement.— Peace. 

^  I  ^  T'T  O  fuch  glorious  victories  feat- 
ed  George  with  fecurity  on  the 
throne,  But  his  fuccefs  did  not  occa- 
fion  the  lead:  negleft  in  his  military 
preparations  ;  he  was  now  fuperior  to 
the  enemy  at  fea,  and  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  preferve  his  fuperiori- 
ty.  Ten  fail  were  fitting  out  with  all 
expedition  at  Milford  Haven,  and  other 
fquadrons  were  getting  ready  at  Portl- 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Hull,  and 
Lynn.  1  he  King  had  particular  rea- 
fons  for  not  fuffering  his  preparations 
to  relax.  1  he  King  of  France  was  at 
this  time  bufied  in  fitting  out  a  large 
fleet,  and  all  the  ports  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  from  Amfterdam  to  Bayonne,  re- 

lounded 
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founded  with  naval  armaments.  George 
looked  on  thefe  with  a  very  jealous  eye; 
the  Court  of  Verfailles,  indeed,  gave 
out  that  they  were  intended  againft  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had  lately 
infulted  his  Ambaflfador  *,  but  it  was 
evident  that  preparations  fo  very  great 
indicated  fome  further  defign  in  view  : 
however,  a  trifling  accident  loon  explain¬ 
ed  the  views  of  the  French  court. 

An  Englifh  privateer  in  the  Channel 
having  attacked  another  carrying  Ruf¬ 
fian  colours,  and  di tabled  her  ;  fhe 
hung  out  French  colours.  It  feems  a 
merchant  at  Rotterdam  had  fitted  her 
out  to  cruile  upon  the  Englifh,  and 
gave  the  Captain  orders,  that  if  he 
met  with  an  enemy  too  ftrong  for  him 
to  fhow  French  colours.  This  affair, 
in  which  the  French  were  evidently  ag- 
grelfors,  was  made  a  pretence  for  a  quar¬ 
rel  ;  the  French  Ambafiador  at  Lon¬ 
don  demanded  fatisfaftion  for  the  damage 

done 
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done  the  French  Ihip  ;  the  King  return¬ 
ed  a  moft  fpirited  anfwer  :  and  in  Ihort, 
after  many  memorials  and  replies,  the 
King  of  France  declared  war  againft 
Great-Britain,  and  was  anfwered  by  his 
Britannic  Majefty.  (h)  Charles,  jealous 
of  the  Britifh  power,  had  entered  into 
an  offenfive  and  defenfive  treaty  with 
Peter,  and  had  agreed  to  receive  the 
Ruffian  ffiips  into  the  ports  of  France  ; 
and  by  combining  their  refpeftive  fleets, 

to  overpower  the  naval  force  of  George 
at  once. 

Fortunately  for  the  King,  Peter  was 
dilatory  in  his  preparations  ;  the  Britifh 
fleet,  to  the  amount  of  ninety  fail  of 
the  line,  was  ready  for  aCtion,  and  faw 
no  enemy  that  could  look  it  in  the  face. 
But  the  King  was  determined  to  lofe  no 
time  j  collecting  a  large  fleet  of  tranf- 
ports,  he  embarked  twenty  thouland, 

(h)  May  6th. 
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men  on  board  them,  and  refolved  to 
form  an  invafion  of  France  :  He  gave 
out  that  hedefigned  to  attack  Bred  ;  and 
to  deceive  the  enemy  the  better,  fent 
velfels  to  found  the  depth  of  v/ater  on 
feveral  parts  of  the  coafts  of  Britany. 
The  enemy  marched  down  troops  from 
all  parts  of  France  to  defend  themfelves 
where  they  thought  the  defcent  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  but  the  King’s  plan  was  well 
laid,  and  unfufpedted  by  the  Court  of 
Verfailles.  Indead  of  fteering  to  the 
coaft  of  Britany  he  directed  his  courfe 
to  that  of  Flanders,  and,  without  the 
lead  oppofition,  landed  his  whole  ar¬ 
my  on  the  beach  of  Blankenburg. 

He  immediately  publifhed  and  dif- 
perfed  a  memorial  to  the  Dutch,  ex- 

1 

horting  them  to  take  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  regaining  their  liberty, 
promillng  to  do  every  thing  for  them 
that  could  be  any  way  conducive  to  lb 

falutary 
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ialutary  an  end ;  but  their  fpirits  were 
too  much  depreffed,  and  they  were 
kept  too  much  in  awe  by  the  garri- 
ions  that  were  in  their  feveral  fortrefles 
to  liften  to  a  deliverer.  George  march¬ 
ed  towards  Bruges,  which  capitulated 
without  the  firing  a  gun.  Oftend,  Ypres, 
and  Newport  colt  him  fome  days  ^  but 
his  progrefs  was  fo  rapid  before  the 
French  had  an  army  to  oppofe  him,  that 
his  difficulty  in  thefe  conquefts  was  not 
very  great.  The  Marfhal  Duke  de 
Vivione  at  laft  appeared  near  Dunkirk, 
after  a  forced  march,  at  the  head  of 
forty  thoufand  men.  The  Kins;  was  no 
jooner  informed  of  his  approach  than 
he  determined  to  fight  him  direftly  *, 
delays  to  him  were  dangerous  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  enemy  would  every  day  increafe, 
in  ftrength.  Vivione  was  encamped  at 
Winox,  and  entrenching  himfelf,  wait¬ 
ed  for  reinforcements  ;  but  George 
having  lent  fpies  to  reconoitre  his  fix¬ 
ation* 
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tuation,  found  that  his  piquets  were 
placed  in  a  very  negligent  manner,  and 
that  it  would  be  no  difficult  circum- 
ftance  to  furprife  him  in  the  night. 

In  purfuance  of  this  opinion,  about 
one  in  the  morning,  of  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  head  of  ten  regiments, 
forming  the  firft  line  of  his  army,  he 
attacked  the  enemy’s  entrenchments  : 
the  onfet  was  no  fooner  made  than  they 
were  forced  ;  the  French  foldiers  ran 
naked  to  their  arms  •,  feveral  of  their 
Generals  did  all  in  their  power  to  rally 
them,  but  in  vain-,  the  Duke  de  Vivione 
had  his  head  fhot  off  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  be¬ 
fore  day-light  their  army  was  defeated 
and  totally  difperfed.  The  enemy  be¬ 
ing  purfued,  and  great  numbers  made 
prifoners,  the  King  prefented  himfelf 
before  Dunkirk,  and  the  cowardly  Go* 
vernor  gave  up  the  town,  to  his  afto- 
niffiment,  without  attempting  any  thing 

D  fa' 
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for  its  defence.  Calais  opened  its  gates 
to  the  conqueror,  and  St.  Omer  fur- 
rendered  after  a  week’s  fiege. 

Thefe  rapid  fuccelfes  terrified  the 
court  of  Charles  *,  they  were  furprifed 
at  the  boldnefs  of  George’s  attempt, 
to  make  a  regular  attack  on  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  monarchy  as  that  of  France,  with 
fuch  a  handful  of  men.  But  it  was  a 
maxim  with  the  King  to  defpife  nume¬ 
rous  armies:  forty  thoufand  men,  he 
often  faid,  under  a  good  General,  were 
a  match  for  any  number  ;  and  wtth  fome 
favourable  circumftances  even  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thoufand.  Charles,  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
placed  the  Duke  of  Ventadour  at  the 
head  of  a  prodigious  army  (colle&ed 
from  all  parts  of  France)  of  near  one 
hundred  thoufand  men ;  a  force,  if  well 
managed,  by  being  divided  into  two 
or  three  armies,  ftrong  enough  to  over¬ 
whelm  George  at  once  :  but  numerous 
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as  this  body  of  troops  were,  they  came 
only  to  be  fpeclators  of  the  fuccefs  of 
the  King  of  England.  Without  a  fingle 
blow  his  Majefty  made  himfelf  mafter 
ofBologne,  and,  flipping  by  the  French 
army  in  the  night,  furprifed  Monftre- 
vil.  The  road  to  Paris  was  now  open 
to  him-,  the  Royal  Family  retired  from 
Verfailles  ;  Charles  would  have  tryed 
the  fortune  of  the  war  himfelf,  but  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  confined  him  to 
his  palace.  The  Duke  de  Ventadour, 
by  his  injudicious  motions,  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  flopping  the  King’s  progrefs ; 
he  laid  fiege  to  Amiens,  and  it  furren- 
dered  before  the  Duke  could  arrive  to 
protedt  it.  Neufchatel  had  the  fame 
fate  ;  and  the  King,  aftonifhed  at  his 
own  fuccefs,  had  thoughts  of  making 
a  flying  march  to  Paris.  The  French 
army  formed  fuch  an  unweildy  body, 
that  it  was  for  ever  expofed  to  the  hid¬ 
den  attacks  of  the  Englilh  ;  Venta- 

D  2  dour 
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dour  was  but  an  indifferent  General, 
and  had  to  oppofe  a  young  Monarch, 
whofe  late  adtions  rendered  him  themoft 
celebrated  commander  in  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of 
Peter  was  called  off,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  from  the  Englifh  war,  by  a  new 
enemy,  that  had  made  a  formidable  at¬ 
tack  upon  his  dominions.  Bajazet,  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Turks,  an  old  enemy  of 
the  Czar’s,  thought  this  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recover  Crim  Tartary,  which 
the  Ruffian  Monarch  had  conquered  from 
him  in  the  laft  war  ;  in  this  fituation 
he  liftened,  with  pleafure,  to  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  Engiiffi  Ambaffador,  who 
left  no  ftone  unturned  that  could  en¬ 
gage  the  Emperor  in  the  war.  Bajazet 
thought  the  moment  fo  fair,  when  Pe¬ 
ter  was  engaged  in  a  moil  expenfive 
war  with  Great  Britain,  that  the  Grand 
Vifier,  Selim,  at  the  head  of  two  hun¬ 
dred 
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tired  thoufand  men  marched  into  Ruf- 
fia.  The  Czar  collected  his  forces  to 
oppofe  this  inundation  of  Turks  ;  and 
juft  as  the  two  armies  were  beginning 
the  war,  the  Ruffian  fleet  of  near  one 
hundred  fail  of  the  line  appeared  in  the 
Channel. 

The  Britifh  fleet,  under  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  (who,  though  he  had  i'ome- 
times  met  with  ill  fuccefs,  was  one  of 
the  greateft  Admirals  Britain  had  ever 
produced)  was  about  equal  in  force  to 
that  of  the  Ruffians.  It  was  not  long 
before  jthe  two  Admirals  found  an 
opportunity  to  engage.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  give  the  particulars  of  this 
furious  battle,  it  lafted  a  whole  day 
without  being  decifive  *,  the  Ruffians 
loft  five  fhips  of  the  line,  and  the  En- 
glifh  four  ;  if  any  thing,  the  advantage 
was  for  the  latter  ;  but  before  morning 
the  two  fleets  parted,  and,  the  wind 
blowing  a  violent  ftorm  for  the  two  next 

D  3  days, 
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days,  nineteen  Ruffian  men  of  war  were 
driven  afiiore  on  the  coaft  of  Norfolk, 
and  were  there  burnt  ;  the  Englifh  loft 
only  two,  but  had  feveral  difmafted. 

This  ftroke  fecured  to  George  his  fu- 
periority  at  fea.  This  navy  was  fo 
powerful  that  the  French  fleets  were 
blocked  up  in  their  ports,  and  were  not 
ltrong  enough  to  look  the  Englifh  in  the 
face  ;  fo  that  Charles  now  faw  all  his 
hopes  blafted,  and  the  ICinp-  of  Eno-- 

O  O 

'•tnd  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army 
ready  to  march  to  Paris  itfelf.  In  this 
critical  fituation  he  determined  to  fue 
for  peace.  George,  whofe  conduft  was 
guided  by  juftice  not  inordinate  ambi¬ 
tion,  readily  liitened  to  the  propcfaL 
He  appointed  Ambafiadors  to  meet  thofe 
of  France  at  Beauvais,  where  a  peace 
was  foon  agreed  to  ;  the  Czar  fent  an 
Amballador  on  his  part,  fo  it  beeame 
general  between  the  three  nations.  The 
principal  article  was,  That  Charles  ihould 

caufe 
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caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  two  millions  of  pounds  fterling-, 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  at  three 
equal  payments,  fix  months  between 
each.  The  treaty  being  figned  by  the 
two  Monarchs  and  the  Ruffian  Am- 
balfador,  George  withdrew  his  forces 
out  of  France,  and  evacuated  all  his 
conquefts.  (i) 

CHAP.  IV. 

Inter  eft  of  the  Rational  debt  reduced . — The 
building  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Stanley , 

and - - - George  VI.  encourages 

the  Arts ,  Sciences ,  and  Literature . 

NEVER  was  any  quarrel  con¬ 
cluded  more  glorioufly.  George 
now  found  himfelf  at  peace  with  all 
the  world  i  he  had  been  victorious  a- 
gainft  the  moft  potent  monarchy  on 


(i)  1902. 
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caith,  and  another  formidable  kingdom: 
thele  fuccefles  fecured  him  abroad,  but 
at  home  all  was  confufion.  The  flop¬ 
ping  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debt  had  thrown  innumerable 
families  into  extreme  indigence  ;  yet 
the  meafure  was  abfolutely  neceflary,- 
and  the  very  exiftence  of  the  nation  had 
been  preferved  by  it.  But  as  the  war 
was  now  at  an  end,  the  parliament  took 
under  their^  confideration  the  ftate  of 
the  national  debt;  and,  after  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  propofals,  calculations,  and 
debates,  they  agreed,  by  a  fmall  ma¬ 
jority,  that  the  intereft,  at  the  rate  it 
i hen  ftood,  was  a  burthen  too  great  for 
die  nation  to  bear  ;  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  re¬ 
ducing  it.  The  preamble  to  this  bill 
fet  forth  the  fad  internal  ftate  of  the 
nation  painted,  in  the  ftrongeft  co¬ 
lours,  the  impoftibility  of  paying  the 
intereft  on  the  national  funds—— fhowed 

that 
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that  an  attempt  to  go  on  in  doing  it, 
mult  end  in  a  total  bankruptcy,  and 
the  utter  ruin  of  all  concerned  —  that 
under  thefe  circumftances  half  the  pre- 
fent  intereft  would  be  of  more  real  va¬ 
lue  than  the  whole,  in  the  dangerous 
fituation  they  were  now  in  ;  and  the 
bill  accordingly  enabled,  that  the  inte¬ 
reft  on  every  fund  of  which  the  nati¬ 
onal  debt  was  compofed  Ihould  be  re¬ 
duced  one  half,  (k) 


Hiftory  cannot  produce  an  inftance 
of  fuch  an  event  as  this  being  effected 
with  fo  little  difturbance.  All  ranks 
of  people  feemed  content  with  their 
half ;  they  had  lately  feen  the  extrema 
danger  to  which  the  nation  was  re-- 
duced  for  want  of  money,  and  tl>ey 
chearfully  conftdered,  that,  if  they  loft 
a  half  of  their  income,  it  was  to  pre- 
ferve  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the 


(k)  1903. 
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remainder  of  their  fortunes.  This  great 
event  would  not  have  been  brought 
about  with  fo  much  eafe  and  expedition, 
but  the  path  was  fketchedout  by  the  bill, 
which  was  drawn  up  for  the  fame  (but 
which  mifcarried)  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  But  it  no  fooner  paffed  into  a  law 
now,  than  its  good  confequences  were 
immediately  felt  by  the  nation  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Such  an  enormous  incumbrance 
was  no  fooner  removed,  than  George 
found  his  kingdom  vigorous  and  more 
formidable  than  ever.  (1) 

A  young 

(1)  It  may  not  be  unentertaining  to  the  rea¬ 
der,  here  to  lay  before  him  the  particulars  of  the 
grants  this  year,  after  the  peace  had  taken  place. 

5000  feamen,  including  marines 
and  ordnance  for  fea  fervice. 

45000  men,  land-forces,  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain,  & c. 
and  ordnance  for  ditto, 

Greenwich  Hofpital,  - 


} 

1 


£■ 

2,900,000 

2,250,000 

35,000 

Milford 
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A  young  Monarch  of  his  adtive  fpi- 
rit,  was  not  likely  to  wafte  the  time 
which'  peace  left  on  his  hands  in  idle 
diffipation.  He  underftood  many  arts 
perfectly,  and  was  tolerably  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  moft.  His  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  alfo  a  lover  of 
literature,  and  fpent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  the  converfation  of  men  of  let- 


Milford  Hofpital, 

Building,  rebuilding,  and  repair- 7 
ing  his  Majefty’s  fhips  j 

To  the  nine  Foundling  Hofpitals 
Adding  new  fortifications  to  Ba-  7 

tavia,  &c.  — -  3 

To  his  Majefty  for  fortifying  other  7 
places  in  the  Eaft-Indies  J 

Deepening  and  enlarging  the  har-  7 
bourofHull,  and  docks  -  3 

Civil  Lift 


Intereft  of  the  national  debt 
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ters‘  p-  jfl|rts  and  Sciences  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  in  England,  wanted  nothing  but 
encouragement  to  raife  them  to  a  very 
fplendid  height,  and  to  make  the  age 
of  George  VI.  rival  any  of  thofe  re¬ 
mote  ones  that  are  fo  celebrated  in  hif- 
rory.  It  is  both  entertaining  and  cu- 
lious  to  refieff  on  their  ftate  during  this 
reign,  and  compare  it  with  the  prefent; 
thofe  great  men  whofe  names  alone  would* 
have  immortalized  the  age  of  George 
VI.  are  now  gone,  and  have  left  none 
to  fucceed  them.  Indeed  they  Hill  live 
in  their  admirable  works,  but  have  left 
few  fucceflors  to  their  genius  and  abi¬ 
lities.  But  to  leave  this  digreflion,  let" 
us  take  a  view  of  the  Arts  in  the  pe- 
tiod  of  which  we  are  ipeaking. 

George  had  a  natural  tatte  for  them  ; 
and  what  was  of  equal  confequence  to ' 
their  fuccefs,  was  rich,  liberal,  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  Hitherto  his  time  had  been 

engrofied 
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engrofled  by  more  weighty  concerns  •, 
but  now  that  peace  left  him  the  maf- 
ter  of  his  time,  he  difplayed  a  tafte 
and  genius  in  more  arts  than  that  of 
war.  London,  though  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  never  pleafed  the  King.  Its 
prodigious  fize  was  its  only  boaft  •,  it 
contained  few  buildings  that  did  hon¬ 
our  to  the  nation  •_  in  a  word,  it  was  a 
city  finely  calculated  for  trade,  but  not 
for  the  refidence  of  the  polite  arts.  The 
meannefs  of  his  Majefty’s  palace  dif- 
snifted  him  •,  he  had  a  tafte  for  archi- 
tedfure,  and  determined  to  exert  it  in 
raifing  an  edifice,,  that  lhould  at  once 
do  honour  to  his  kingdom,  and  add 
fplendour  to  his  court. 

In  Rutlandfture,  near  Uppingham, 
was  a  fmall  hunting  box  of  the  late 
King’s,  which  George  admired  •,  not 
for  the  building,  but  its  beautiful  fitu- 
ation*  In  his  hours  of  rural  amufe- 

ments 
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ments  the  King  formed  the  defign  of 
railing  a  palace.  Few  parts  of  his  do¬ 
minions  could  afford  a  more  defireable 
fpot  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  old  feat 
flood  on  an  elevated  fituation,  which 
commanded  an  extenfive  profpeft  over 
the  adjacent  country.  It  was  alrnoft 
furrounded  with  extenfive  woods ;  which, 
having  been  artfully  planted,  added  the* 
greateft  beauty  to  the  profped,  with¬ 
out  intercepting  the  view.  On  one  fide 
there  was  an  eafy  defcent  of  about  three 
miles,  which  led  into  an  extenfive  plain, 
through  which  a  river  took  its  mean¬ 
dering  courfe.  Many  villages  feemed 
to  rife  here  and  there  from  out  the 
woods,  which  gave  a  great  variety  to 
the  fcene,  and  the  fertile  plain  was  one 
continued  profpedt  of  villages,  groves, 
meadows,  and  rivulets,  and  all  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  noble  and  ca¬ 
pacious  foreft. 


This 
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This  charming  fituation  mud  have 

(truck  any  perfon  of  lei's  tafte  than  the 
King  ;  he  was  charmed  with  it  at  the 

firft  fight,  and  foon  after  thought  of 
building  a  palace  on  fo  advantageous 
a  fituation.  The  famous  Gilbert,  whofe 
name  is  immortalized  by  fo  many  works 
of  genius,  was,  at  that  time,  architect 
to  the  King.  He  drew  the  plans  of 
feveral  palaces,  out  o(  which  his  Ma- 
jefty  chofe  one  ;  and  immediately  fet 
him  about  the  work.  Many  difficulties 
were  to  be  over-come  before  even  the 
firlt  (lone  could  be  laid;  the  fabric  was 
to  be  built  with  Portland  (lone,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  fpot  with, 
out  an  infinite  expence  over-land  ;  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  paffed  an  aft  to  make  the  river  Wel¬ 
land  navigable  to  the  very  plain,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  the  intend¬ 
ed  palace  was  to  be  raifed.  The  fame 
feffions  alfo  granted  his  Majefty  a  mil¬ 
lion 
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Kon  fterling  towards  the  expence  of 
building  this  magnificent  pile.  The 
King  fpared  no  coft  to  render  this  edi¬ 
fice  the  mod  magnificent  and  fuperb 
palace  in  the  univerfe.  Gilbert  had  an 
unlimited  power  granted  him  to  follow 
his  genius  in  every  particular,  without 
the  leaft  reftraint.  Eleets  of  fhips  were' 
continually  paffing  from  Portland  to 
Hull  and  Lynn  with  cargos  of  Itone, 
which  were  conveyed  in  barges  to  the 
place  where  the  palace  was  to  be  built. 
Ten  fail  were  fent  to  the  different  ports' 
of  Italy,  to  load  the  finefl  marbles.  In 
fhort,  nothing  wrs  fpared  to  make  this 
palace  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  (m) 
but  the  ereftion  of  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  King’s  defign. 

In  the  plain  above  defcribed  his  Ma- 
jefty  formed  the  fcheme  of  raifing  a  city ; 
but  was  ftaggered  at  the  thoughts  of 

(m)  It  was  founded  in  1907. 


the 
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the  expence  ;  however,  Moor  the  ar¬ 
chitect  hinted  to  him,  that  if  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  to  raife  a  few  public  edifices, 
and  remove  fome  of  the  courts  from. 
London  thither,  they  would  alone  oc- 
cafion  numbers  to  build  near  their  refi- 
dence  •,  that  his  Majefty’s  fixing  his 
own  refidence  there,  would  alfo  occa- 
fion  a  vaft  increafe  of  building. — The 
King  was  pleafed  with  the  thought,  and 
determined  to  execute  it.  The  great 
Gilbert  drew  the  ground  plot  of  that 
part  which  now  reaches  from  St.  Mary’s 
church  quite  to  Great  Hollis-Street  and 
Scotland  Square.  St.  Stephen’s  was  his 
work  too,  and  is  a  beautiful  monument 
of  his  tafte  and  genius  •,  that  church 
and  the  academy,  for  architecture,  (n) 
were  the  two  firft  public  buildings  that 
were  raifed;  Moor  was  the  artill  wlio 
erected  the  latter  ;  but  this  deferves  a 
more  particular  mention. 


(n)  1  909. 


Archi- 
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Architecture  was  one  of  the  King’s 
favourite  ftudies  j  but  its  being  an  art 
was  recommendation  enough  for  that 
great  Monarch  to  encourage  it.  The 
plan  on  which  this  academy  was  formed, 
was  finely  imagined  to  fecure  a  perpetual 
protection.  It  confuted  of  a  Prefident, 
with  a  lalary  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  ;  Gilbert  was  the  firft  :  Six  (o)  fe- 
nior  and  twelve  (p)  junior  proftfiors,  the 
former  five,  and  the  latter  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  each.  What  a  noble  in- 
ftitution  was  this.  Worthy  the  Mo¬ 
narch  who  formed  the  out-line,  and  the 
Minifter  that  finifhed  the  defign.  (q) 
George  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  feeing 

(o)  The  firft  inftituted  were  Comins,  Holt, 
Moor,  Brown,  Salviola  the  Spaniard,  and  Stevens  : 

(p)  James,  Philipfon,  Padrao  an  Italian,  Rick- 
fon,  Manly,  Hare,  Thompfon,  Johnfon,  Weal, 
Place,  Richards,  and  Stephenfon. 

(cj)  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Stanley 
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Stanley  increafed  beyond  what  his  mod 
ardent  wi(hes  could  have  defired.  Mod 
of  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  rich 
commoners,  in  imitation  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  eretted  magnificent  palaces  *,  it 
grew  the  fafhion  among  the  higher  or¬ 
der  of  his  fubjects  to  ereft  houfes  at  Stan¬ 
ley.  The  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Richmond,  Kent,  and  Bridgewater, 
the  Earls  of  Surry,  Winchelfea,  Middle- 
ton  and  Bury,  and  Mr.  Molefworth,  par¬ 
ticularly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the 
fplendour  of  their  palaces,  amongft  ma¬ 
ny  others.  But  what  gave  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  increafe  to  this  noble  city  was  the 
erection  of  the  fenate  houfe :  that  noble 
building,  which  is  now  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe,  was  the  mafter-piece  of 
the  celebrated  Moor.  The  front  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  archi- 
teflure  in  the  world.  It  was  finifhed 
in  1913.  The  fame  year  the  parlia¬ 
ment  affembled  in  it  j  and  here  I  can¬ 
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not  help  quoting  a  paflage  in  their  ad- 
dreis,  as  the  praife  it  contains  was  per¬ 
fectly  merited  by  this  great  Monarch. — 
Affembled  in  this  edifice,  which  is 
4C  one  of  the  many  marks  of  your  Ma- 
“  jetty’s  magnificence,  and  princely  en- 
“  couragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
we  cannot  omit  congratulating  your 
<c  Majefty  on  the  completion  of  fo  no- 
“  ble  a  monument  of  your  grandeur 
“  and  the  nation’s  glory.  And  we  re- 
c<  turn  your  Majefty  our  moft  dutiful 
44  acknowledgements,  for  fo  fplendid  a 
44  mark  of  your  efteem  for  your  parlia- 
“  ment,  which  led  you  to  eredt  fo  mag- 
c<  nificent  a  fenate  houfe  out  of  your 
iC  private  revenue.  We  join  with  the 
“  reft  of  your  Majefty’s  fubjedts  in  [ex- 
c*  preffing  our  admiration  of  your  royal 
“  and  princely  virtues  •,  your  noble  en- 
“  couragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
ic  adds  a  frefh  luftre  to  the  title  of  hero, 
ic  which  your  Majefty’s  great  adtions 
“  had  before  moft  juftly  conferred/’ — 

This 
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This  feftion  voted  the  King  a  million 
fterling  for  the  fenate  houfe,  and  grant¬ 
ed  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
till  his  Majejly's  building  Jhould  be  finijhed. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Gilbert’s  plan  for  this  glori¬ 
ous  city.  The  houfes  were  all  built  to 
form  one  general  front  on  each  fide  of 
:very  ftreet.  Nothing  was  ufed  but 
Portland  ftone.  The  ftreets  were  broad, 
veil  paved,  and  the  buildings  not  too 
ligh.  Many  noble  fquares  were  mark- 
:d  out  •,  and  fome  finilhed.  The  thea- 
re  was  the  work  of  his  Majefty  him- 
elf,  who  drew  the  plan,  and  fhowing  it 
o  Gilbert,  that  great  man  told  the  King 
t  had  not  a  fingle  fault  ; — but  this  com- 
)liment  had  not  fincerity  enough  in  it. 
t  certainly  contains  fome  blemifhes,  but 
>  undoubtedly  a  work  of  genius.  The 
hree  centuries  before  his  Majeftv’s 
eign  did  not  produce  fo  fine  a  build¬ 
ing. 
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ing.  Its  fimplicity  and  grandeur  are 
admirable. 


The  academy  of  painting  was  ano¬ 
ther  inftitution  which  would  alone  have 
rendered  the  memory  of  any  Monarch 
dear  to  the  arts  and  fciences.  It  was 
referved  for  the  age  of  George  VI.  to 
be  graced  with  a  lift  of  great  artifts  in 
this  country,  whofe  works  ftiould  render 
their  own  names  as  well  as  his  immortal. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy  to  the  age  of  George,  Bri¬ 
tain  had  never  feen  a  painter  that  could 
rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  foreign  artifts. 
But  though  this  great  King  could  not 
create,  yet  he  drew  by  his  encourage¬ 
ments  and  rewards,  artifts  from  their  re¬ 
tirements,  and  fet  them  to  work.  No  ge¬ 
nius  ever  met  with  even  a  rebuke  from 
George •,  merit  was  fure  to  be  reward¬ 
ed  ;  and  excellence  in  any  art  the  cer¬ 
tain  road  to  fortune.  Gilbert  was  the 
architedt  of  the  building,  and  its  gran¬ 
deur  is  well  known  ;  the  Prelident  of 

this 
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this  academy  had  a  falary  of  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  •,  ten  feats,  each  five 
hundred  ;  and  forty  young  artifts  were 
maintained,  and  had  apartments  allotted 
them,  with  penfions  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  each.  Nothing  was  ever 
better  planned  to  promote  the  progrefs 
of  this  delightful  art  *,  and  its  fuccefs 
in  England  under  this  reign  wras  accord- 
ingly  prodigious.  Nicholfon,  an  Eng- 
lifh  artift,  and  whofe  name  will  for  ever 
ftand  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  painters  was 
the  Prefident  of  the  academy.  Befides 
which  appointment  he  was  loaded  with 
riches,  and  created  a  Baronet.  The 
battle  of  the  angels,  in  the  falon  of 
the  palace,  which  this  great  man  paint¬ 
ed,  is  fecond  to  no  picture  in  the  world. 
Tomkins,  Vere,  and  Norton,  were  all 
Englifti  artifts,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
celebrated  Italians  of  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
The  firft  was  equal  to  Correggio  him- 
felf,  and  the  laft  exceeded  Dominichi 
and  Guido.  Who  does  not  glow  with 

4rdouf 
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ardour  at  the  rememberance  of  the  works 
of  thefe  divine  mafters  ?  Who  does  not 
regret  their  lofs  ? — they  are  gone,  and 

have  left  but  few  behind  them  that  can 

♦ 

pretend  to  any  degree  of  competition. 
The  other  artifts  that  had  feats  in  the 
academy  are  well  known:  Simpfon  paint¬ 
ed  the  Jupiter  Olymposj  in  the  falon  of 
Apollo  *,  a  pifture  which  would  alone 
«.ave  immortalifed  him.  The  moft  fplen- 
clid  court  in  Europe  was  fure  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  multitude  of  foreign  ar¬ 
tifts.  Spinoza,  Martileat,  and  Carviante, 
were  received  in  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
manner  by  the  King,  and  had  each  pen- 
fions  of  five  hundred  pounds  granted 
them,  befides  being  liberally  paid  for 
their  works.  Never  was  any  art  fo  much 
obliged  to  a  Sovereign,  as  that  of  paint¬ 
ing  to  George  VI. 

The  palace  itfelf,  which  has  for  fo 
many  years  been  the  delight  and  won¬ 
der  of  Britain,  was  finifhed  in  1915, 

eight 
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eight  years  after  its  foundation.  Never 
was  any  building  raifed  fo  expeditioufly. 
—  It  was,  indeed,  aftonifhing  ;  but, 
the  King  fparing  no  expenfe,  Gilbert 
finifhed  this  fuperb  edifice  in  fo  fiiort  a 
time,  by  means  of  the  infinite  number 
of  hands  he  kept  conftantly  employed 
on  it.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  deferibe 
this  amazing  pile  of  building  ;  and  it 
has  already  been  done  in  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe.  The  famous  Efcu- 
rial  of  Philip  the  lid.  of  Spain,  and 
"V  erfailles  of  Eewis  XIV «  of  France,  of 
both  which  we  read  fuch  pompous  ac¬ 
counts,  were  infinitely  exceeded  by  Stan¬ 
ley.  1  he  fhell  of  the  building  alone 
coft  the  King  above  eight  millions  fter- 
ling.  The  adorning  and  furnifhing  it 
was  the  work  of  above  fifty  years,  and 
the  expenfe  infinite.  The  ceilings  and 
apartments  were  painted  by  Nicholfon, 
Tomkins,  Vere,  Norton,  and  many  o- 


ther  celebrated  artifts.  The  King  had 
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no  fooner  begun  to  build  than  he  lent 
connoiffeurs  through  all  Europe  to  col¬ 
led  paintings,  ftatues,  rarities,  books, 
and  manufcripts,  and  in  thefe  commif- 

X 

fions  he  fpared  no  expenfe.  He  even 
diipatched  Ambafiadors  to  Conftantino- 
pie,  and  throughout  all  Alia,  to  make 
collections,  and  always  choofing  the  pro- 
pereft  men  for  executing  his  commands, 
he  lucceeded  better  than  any  Monarch 
that  ever  attempted  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
fteps.  The  palace  of  Stanley  thus  be¬ 
came  the  repofitory  of  all  the  curiofities 
which  the  world  afforded.  No  wonder 
his  palace  became  fo  celebrated,  and 
drew  fuch  numbers  of  foreigners  into 
England,  when  the  collection  of  pictures 
and  ftatues  it  contained  were  almoft 
equal  in  value,  and  number  of  capital 
pieces,  to  what  remained  throughout 
all  Europe  ;  and  his  library  contained 
above  thirteen  hundred  thouland  valua¬ 
ble  books  and  manufcripts. 
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This  glorious  building  was  not  only 
the  refidence  of  royalty,  but  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  the  Temple  of  the  Mufes. 
In  his  hours  of  relaxation  from  bufinefs 
the  King  here  converfed  with  Reynolds, 
that  great  genius,  who  united  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  Mafon  and  the  genius  of  Shake- 
fpear  :  with  Young,  whofe  comedies  far 
exceeded  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Sy- 
monds  :  with  Pine,  who,  to  the  inven¬ 
tive  imagination  of  Milton,  added  the 
correftnefs  and  harmony  of  Pope.  What 
a  memorable  epocha  was  it  in  hiftory, 
when  a  George  VI.  converfed  with  three 
great  poets,  in  a  palace  built  by  Gilbert, 
and  painted  by  Nicholfon. 

But  an  event  happened  that,  for  a' 
while,  turned  off  the  attention  of  the 
King  from  thefe  fublime  employments. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Ruffians  and  French  attack  the  Empire 

of  Augfburgh. — Battle  of  Lutzen . 
* — 5/V^  of  Vienna . — George  VI.  affjls 
the  Emperor  Frederick.— Famous  march . 
—Battle  of  Vienna. — Ruffians  and  French 
driven  out  of  Germany. — George  attacks 
France ,  enters  Paris. — Battle . 


WH  E  N  we  confider  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  three  principal  So¬ 
vereigns  at  this  period  on  the  continent, 
it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the 
peace  between  them  Ihould  not  be  laft- 
ing.  The  ambition  of  Peter,  the  cun¬ 
ning  policy  of  Charles,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  Frederick,  formed  fuch  contrails 
as  mu  ft  neceffarily  produce  no  long 
iriendihip  among  them.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Ruflia  ever  reftlefs,  and  weary 
of  peace,  looked  with  envious  eyes  on 

the 
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the  fair  provinces  of  Germany.  The 
weakncfs  of  the  reigning  Emperor  gave 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  his  fchemes.  He  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  Charles,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  aimed  at  Frederic. 
It  was  agreed  that  Mecklenbourg,  Po¬ 
merania,  and  fome  other  of  the  northern 
provinces,  fhould  be  conquered  and 
ceded  to  Peter,  and  the  fouthern  Au- 
ftrian  duchies,  to  Charles.  This  fla¬ 
grant  treaty  was  no  fooner  figned,  than 
pretenfes  were  fought  for  to  break  with 
the unfufpeCting Frederic.  Between  ambi¬ 
tious  Princes  thefe  are  feldom  wanted 
long.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  repeat 
even  the  titles  of  the  memorials,  an- 
fwers,  and  rejoinders  that  were  publifhed 
between  the  parties  j  but  the  Emperor, 
finding  his  enemies  were  determined  to 
attack  him,  prepared  for  his  defenfe. 
The  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  General,  col¬ 
lected  his  troops,  and  found  himfelf  at 
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the  head  offeventy  thoufand  men  ;  with 
thefe  he  marched  againft  the  King  of 
trance,  who,  at  the  head  of  near  one 
hundred  thoufand  men,  had  begun  the 

J  o 

war.  The  Duke  attacked  the  King  near 
Augfburgh  •,  and,  after  a  defperate  and 
bloody  battle,  defeated  him.  (r)  This 
victory  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms,  and  enabled  the  Duke  to 
diredl  his  march  towards  Brandenburgh, 
which  was  over  run  by  the  Ruffians. 
Peter,  at  the  head  cf  ninety  thoufand 
men,  had  taken  Berlin,  and  two  other 
Ruffian  armies  were  making  a  rapid  pro¬ 
grefs.  The  Duke  of  Saxony,  with  his 
victorious  army,  made  flying  marches 
to  repel  thefe  invaders.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
in  the  Czar.  About  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  two  armies  joined  bat¬ 
tle,  in  the  very  plain  where  Guftavus 
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Adolphus  the  great  fought  the  battle 
of  Lutzen.  Succefs  hung  quivering 
over  each  army  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
at  laft  the  Duke  was  killed,  and  his 
death  was  followed  by  the  total  defeat  of 
his  whole  army.  This  great  viftory  was 
hardly  gained  when  Peter  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  his  ally,  the  King  of  France, 
had  recovered  his  late  difgrace  by  gain¬ 
ing  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Electors  of 
Hanover  and  Bavaria,  who,  with  fifty 
thoufand  men,  had  taken  arms  in  de- 
fenfe  of  the  empire. 


Frederick’s  affairs  were  now  fad 
advancing  to  ruin  ;  the  Ruffians  on  on,e 
fide  and  the  French  on  the  other,  prefled 
him  fo  hard,  that  he  determined,  with 
a  ftrong  garrifon  and  plenty  of  provE 
fions,  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Vienna,  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Europe.  He 
fent  Ambafladors  to  George  VI.  to  im¬ 
plore  his  proteftion,  and  after  feeing 
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his  enemies  in  poflfeflion  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  capital  ^ 
v\  iiich  Peter,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thou  fund  men,  immediately  inverted. 

I  he  King  of  England,  who  panted 
for  glory,  when  honour  pointed  out  the 
path,  was  now  moved  by  humanity  : 
he  pitied  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
Emperor,  and  determined  to  affift  him. 
He  laid  before  the  parliament,  ever  rea¬ 
dy  to  concur  with  their  Monarch  in 
profecuting  the  intereft  and  honour  of 
their  country,  the  date  of  Europe  ;  dis¬ 
played  the  fad  Situation  of  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  afked  their  concur¬ 
rence  in  Supporting  it.  The  willies  of 
the  whole  kingdom  attended  the  King 
in  this  demand  and  the  commons  hav¬ 
ing  granted  the  necelfary  Supplies,  George 
increafed  his  forces  to  eighty  thouland 
men,  and  his  fleet  was  manned  and 
ready  for  Service  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 

and 
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and  foon  after  a  vaft  fleet  of  tranfports 
wafted  the  King,  at  the  head  of  fixty 
thoufand  of  the  braveft  troops  in  the 
world,  to  the  coaft  of  Pdanders.  Had 
the  Emperor  been  in  a  lefs  critical  fitu- 
ation  he  could  have  drawn  one  of  his 
enemies  off  by  marching  to  Paris  *,  but 
nothing  could  lave  Frederic  except  rail¬ 
ing  the  fiege  of  Vienna.  George,  there¬ 
fore,  loft  no  time,  but  began  a  long 
and  dangerous  march,  through  a  coun¬ 
try  wholely  poffelfed  by  the  enemy.  He 
had  with  him  a  vaft  train  of  artillery, 
and  a  multitude  of  baggage  waggons, 
yet,  thus  incumbered,  he  ventured  on 
one  of  the  moft  dangerous  expeditions 
that  ever  was  known.  All  the  pafies, 
quite  from  Flanders  to  Auftria,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  and  Ruffians  : 
he  had  many  fortreffes  to  pafs  by  *,  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  rivers  to  crofs. 
Yet  all  thefe  difficulties  fo  far  from 
flackening  the  activity  of  the  King, 
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ferved  only  to  fpur  him  more  eagerly 
on.  The  particulars  of  this  celebrated 
march  are  well  known.  George,  almoft 
without  the  lois  of  a  man,  arrived  in 
Auftria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
after  one  of  the  moft  expeditious  marches 
ever  known.  He  flipped  by  three  ar¬ 
mies,  whofe  only  buflnefs  was  to  inter¬ 
cept  him  ;  he  paflfed  every  river  in  fafe- 
ty,  and,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  the 
world,  was  in  a  condition  to  fight  the 
Czar  of  Mofcovy,  almoft  as  foon  as 
that  Monarch  had  heard  of  his  ap¬ 
proach. 

Peter  immediately  raifed  the  fiege, 
and,  drawing  up  his  forces  in  the  plains 
of  Vienna,  prepared  to  fight  the  King 
of  England,  who  was  alio  engaged  in 
the  fame  employment.  The  Ruffian 
army  had  a  fuperiority  of  above  fixty 
thoufand  men,  confequently  their  num¬ 
bers  were  two  to  one  s  but  no  dangers 

i 
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could  deprefs  the  heart  of  George.  Hav¬ 
ing,  with  moving  batteries,  fecured  the 
rear  and  wings  of  his  army  from  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  ;  he  placed  his  artillery 
in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  and 
dividing  his  front  into  two  lines,  at  the 
head  of  the  firft  he  began  the  attack  ; 
after  his  artillery  had  played  on  the  ene¬ 
my  an  hour,  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
Ruffian  infantry,  animated  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  their  Czar,  under  whom  they 
had  fo  often  conquered,  repulfed  him 
with  fome  lofs.  The  King  hereupon 
made  a  fecond  and  ftill  more  furious 
attack,  but  yet  without  fuccefs.  At 
that  critical  moment  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonffiire,  who  commanded  his  left  wing, 
fent  for  immediate  affiftance,  as  he  was 
hard  preffed  by  the  fuperior  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  George  flew  like  light¬ 
ning  to  his  weakened  troops,  and  placing 
himlelf  at  the  head  of  fix  regiments  of 
dragoons.,  made  fuch  a  furious  attack 
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on  the  eager  Ruffians  as  threw  them 
into  diforder,  and  following  his  advan- 
tage,  puffied  them  with  great  fuccefs-. 
1  hus,  having  given  his  left  time  to 
rally  and  renew  the  attack,  lie  returned 
to  me  centre  ;  where  his  prefence  was 
equally  wanted.  The  Czar,  having  re¬ 
pulled  his  two  fir  ft  attacks,  and  finding 
the  Englifh  at  a  ftand,  not  knowing 
the  reafon,  he  made  a  violent  and  well 
directed  alfault  on  them,  which  being 
repuifed,  he  renewed  it  with  ftill  greater 
vigour.  The  King  of  England  com- 
ing  up  at  that  moment,  and  placing 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thoufand 
horfe>  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Ruffian 
army  with  fuch  irrefiftable  impetuofity 
that  he  bore  down  all  before  him.  Eve¬ 
ry  cffoit  the  Czar  could  make  proved, 
ineffectual,  the  King  purfuing  his  fuc- 
cels,  renewed  his  attacks  on  a  broken 
enemy  ;  which  threw  their  whole  ar¬ 
my  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The 

Czar 
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Czar  ordered  a  retreat,  but  it  was  made 
in  miierable  order  •,  the  King  diipatched 
the  Duke  of  Devonfhire  to  purlue  the 
enemy  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  who 
made  a  prodigious  {laughter  ;  the  vail 
numbers  of  the  Ruffians,  only  increai- 
fing  their  confufion. 

Thus  did  this  magnanimous  Mo¬ 
narch  gain  this  glorious  vidtory,  againft 
double  his  own  number,  over  fome  of 
the  bell  troops  in  Europe,  who  had 
been  ufed  to  vidtory.  Never  could 
General  fhow  more  diftinguifhing  proofs 
of  a  moft  heroic  courage,  than  the  King 
in  this  great  day.  This  vidtory  was 
thoroughly  complete,  thirty-five  thoufand 
Ruffians  were  left  dead  in  the  field  of 
battle,  twenty-four  thoufand  made  pri- 
foners,  and  thirteen  thoufand  wounded  j 
in  fhort,  the  Czar  before  lie  arrived  in 
Denmark,  had  loft  above ‘eighty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  a  lofs  in  one  battle  almoft 
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unparalleled.  The  trophies  were  two 
hundred  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  befides 
colous  and  drums,  &c.  without  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  their  military  cheft  was  taken, 
containing  above  thirty  millions  of  rou¬ 
bles,  a  prodigious  fum. 

But  the  greatnefs  of  the  King’s  vie- 
tory  was  befc  feen  in  its  confequences ; 
the  Emperor  Frederick  embraced  him 
as  his  deliverer,— — Germany  was  en¬ 
tirely  cleared  of  both  Ruffians  and 
Fiench  ;  for  Charles  on  the  news  of 
die  battle  of  Vienna,  which  was  like  a 
thunder-bolt  to  him,  had  abandoned  all 
his  hafty  acquifitions,  and  retired  into 
Prance,  to  piepare  for  King  George’s 
reception,  as  he  every  day  expected  an 
attack.  Nor  was  he  miftaken  ^  the 
King  had  no  fooner  feen  the  Emperor 
firm  on  his  late  tottering  throne,  than 
he  directed  his  march  towards  France, 
determining  to  punifh  Charles  for  his 

unjuft; 
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unjuft  attack  on  Frederick.  He  met 
with  no  oppofition,  and  entered  France, 
as  he  would  have  entered  England. 
In  three  weeks  the  whole  duchy  of 
Lorraine  was  fubdued  •,  and  Rheims 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
George  advanced  towards  Paris  with 
hafty  marches ;  the  Court  in  the  great- 
eft  terror  retired  to  Orleans,  and  on 
the  fixth  of  September,  1918,  the  King 
of  England  entered  Paris  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army. 

The  whole  French  nation  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  fuccefs  of  George,  and  a 
general  del'pondency  enfued  every  where, 
but  in  the  breaft  of  Charles.  That 
Prince  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  ; 
but  in  doubt  whether  he  fhould  fight 
the  Englifh  or  no  ;  his  very  crown  was 
at  ftake  ;  a  defeat  mult  inevitably  ftrip 
him  of  his  dominions ;  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  a  pufillanimous  condudt  could  not 
but  fink  the  fpirits  of  his  people  ftill 
lower,  and  be  attended  with  perhaps  as 
fatal  confequences ;  but  the  rapid  fuc- 
cels  of  the  King  of  England,  hardly 
allowed  him  time  to  think  :  that  Mo¬ 
narch  had  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts  ;  with  one  he  was  over- running 
Normandy,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  with  the  other  was  conquering  Pi- 
carde,  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  Cham¬ 
pagne  j  by  the  end  of  October,  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  France  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  In  the  mean 
time,  Charles  had  increafed  his  army 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand 
men,  but  the  greateft  part  were  but 
indifferently  difciplined  ;  a  large  body  of 
French  troops  were  in  the  fervice  of 
the  King  of  Venice,  and  were  now  on 
their  march  home  ;  but  without  Staying 
for  thefe,  Charles  advanced  towards 
Paris,  George  immediately  collected 
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his  forces,  and  prudently  entrenched  him- 
ielf  in  a  very  advantageous  fpot ;  here  the 
Kino;  of  France  attacked  him,  and 
fought  in  that  defperate  manner  which 
might  be  expedited  from  a  brave  man, 
whofe  kingdom  was  at  flake.  But  the 
genius  of  George  prevailed.  The  Eng- 
lilli  cannon  were  placed  fo  advantage- 
oufly,  and  fo  well  ferved,  that  every 
attack  the  French  could  make,  ferved 
but  to  increafe  the  prodigious  number 
of  their  flain.  Charles  at  laft  drew  off 
his  men  from  the  attack,  when  the 
King  of  England,  letting  loofe  ten 
thoufand  horle,  on  the  weakened,  and 
almoft  vanquifhed  enemy,  completed 
his  victory,  with  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French.  Orleanois,  Britany,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  were  immediately  over-run  by 
the  Englifh  troops.  But  winter  come- 
ing  on,  the  King  left  the  command  in 
France  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire ;  and 
crofling  the  water,  landed  in  England  •, 

where 
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where  he  was  received  by  all  his  ex- 
petting  fubjetts  with  the  loudelt  accla¬ 
mations  of  unfeigned  joy. 


CHAP.  VI. 

War  renewed.— Siege  of  Orleans  .—Battle  of 
Orleans.  —Battle  of  Arleux.  —  Battle  of 
Alenfon. — Death  of  King  Charles.  — Rapid 
fuccefj'es.  —  George  enters  Paris. —  Leaves 
Francey  and  returns  to  England. 

TH  E  King  of  England,  who 
thought  he  had  done  nothing 
while  he  had  any  thing  to  do,  was  foon 
in  f ranee;  his  troops  having  enjoyed 
every  necefiary  refreftiment,  were  col- 
lctted  very  early  in  the  fpring ;  and 
rendezvoufed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  Charles,  on  his  fide,  did  every 
thing  that  induftry,  artifice,  or  bravery 
could  effett,  to  retrieve  the  terrible 

condition 
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condition  of  his  affairs.  He  had  ap- 
plyed  to  the  court  of  Madrid  for  fuc- 
cours,  and  met  with  fuccefs ;  the  King 
of  Spain  furnifhed  him  with  money, 
and  by  his  great  vigilance  he  had  col- 
ledted  his  army  as  loon  as  his  enemy. 
George  opened  the  campaign  by  be- 
fieging  Orleans,  a  city  of  the  greateft 
importance  •,  and  Charles  determined  to 
attempt  raffing  it.  He  formed  a  fcheme 
for  furprifing  the  King  in  his  entrench¬ 
ments  ;  one  dark  night  about  twelve 
o’clock,  he  advanced  with  near  thirty 
thoufand  men,  through  a  hollow  way 
which  led  to  the  King’s  lines  :  by  fome 
well  condudted  motions,  he  cut  off  the 
advanced  guards,  and  knocking  down 
feveral  fentinels,  made  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Englifh  entrenchments  •,  the 
troops  unprepared  for  adtion,  ran  haftily 
to  their  arms  •,  the  king  flew  to  the 
quarter  where  Charles  made  his  attack, 
and  found  General  Shipton  at  the  head 
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of  four  regiments,  which  were  by  that 
time  half  formed,  fuftaining  the  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  of  the  French  ;  he  ralliedlnd 
formed  his  men  as  faff  as  poffible  ;  but 
with  all  the  coolnefs  imaginable  :  no  ef¬ 
fort  was  lelft  untryed  by  our  young  Mo¬ 
narch,  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  he  drove 
them  back  twice,  but  ftill  they  renewed 
their  attack  ;  at  laft,  George  unfortu¬ 
nately  was  wounded  in  the  fide  by  a 
mufket  ball,  and  carryed  of  the  field. 
No  other  ftroke  could  be  half  fo  dif- 
pairing  to  his  troops ;  they  gave  way 
almoft  immediately ;  but  yet,  the  Earl 
of  Bury  retired  with  tolerable  order. 
The  Englifh  commanders  greatly  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  in  this  a&ion,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Earl  who  conducted  the 
retreat. 

Charles  fought  with  the  greateft  bra¬ 
very,  and  led  on  his  troops  with  the 
moft  heroic  firmnefs :  he  Ihowed  equal 
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conduct  and  courage  in  the  fcheming, 
and  executing  his  plan.  He  revived  by 
this  adtion  the  fpirits  of  his  whole  king¬ 
dom/  It  was  indeed  no  inconfiderable 
honour  to  triumph  over  the  King  of 
England  *  though  the  wound  that  young 
hero  received  was  Charles’s  belt  friend. 
But  the  victory  greatly  raifed  his  repu¬ 
tation. — -The  Englifh  were  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  immediately,  and  the 
King  was  carryed  to  Mayenne*  his  wound 
was  not  dangerous,  but  was  not  likely 
to  be  healed  loon.  Nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  lorrow  of  the  whole  army  at 
this  unhappy  accident  •,  they  loved  the 
King  as  a  father,  and  never  fought  un¬ 
der  him,  but  with  an  eager  certainty  of 
victory  *,  all  his  dominions  wept  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news,  and  offered  up  the 
mod  fervent  prayers  to  heaven  for  his 
recovery  :  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire  com¬ 
manded  a  fmall  army  in  Paris,  and 
hearing  of  the  King’s  deteat,  was  at 

fome 
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lome  difficulty  to  know  how  to  proceed  ^ 
Charles  was  on  the  full  march  to  his 
capital,  and  his  troops  were  too  few  to 
oppofe  him  ;  yet  he  could  not  quit  the 
city  without  orders,  however  he  foon 
received  them  from  the  King,  to  join 
the  army  under  the  Earl  of  Bury.  It 
was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  effedted 
this,  for  Charles  was  bent  on  mak¬ 
ing  him  and  his  whole  army  prifon- 
eis.  But  flipping  by  him,  he  made 
three  forced  marches,  and  joined  the 

royal  army,  of  which  he  then  took  the 
command. 
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Touraine,  Berry,  Nivernois,  the  Ifle 
of  France,  Champagne,  and  part  of 
Normandy,  were  foon  over-run  by  the 
trench  troops ;  Charles  found  his  army 
was  increal'ed  to  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  men,  in  high  fpirits  at  his  late 
victory,  and  what  greatly  increafed  his 
reputation,  was  the  poffeffion  of  Paris. 

Flufhed  - 
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Flufhed  at  the  fair  appearance  his  affairs 
wore,  he  thought  of  giving  battle  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  before  George 
was  well  enough  to  command  in  Perfon. 

His  generals  indeed  all  advifed  him 
againft  the  fcheme  *,  and  reprefented  to 
him  that  the  Englifli  army  would  de- 
creafe  every  day  •,  that  his  fubjefts  were 
fo  infpirited  with  his  late  fuccefs,  that 
they  would  rife  againft  his  enemies 
where  ever  they  ftill  poffeffed  the  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  that  in  hazarding  a  battle, 
he  put  all  his  advantages  to  the  ftake  at 
once  •,  at  a  time  when  a  defeat  muft  be 
attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confe- 

quences. - Thefe  reprefentations  had 

little  effeft  on  Charles,  impatient  for  a 
complete  victory,  lie  collected  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  at 
the  head  of  that  vaft  army  began  his 
march  to  attack  the  Englifh. 
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at 

I  he  King  had  been  lome  days  re¬ 
moved  to  Caen,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  motions  of  Charles.  He  fent 
immediate  orders  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonfhire,  to  fortify  himfelt  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  manner,  and  to  choofe  the  beft  fili¬ 
ation  for  a  camp  for  that  purpofe.  His 
Grace  obeyed  the  command  without 
delay,  and  fixed  on  an  admirable  fitua- 
tion  at  Conlie  ;  he  loon  rendered  his 
camp  impregnable,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  able  to  receive  all  forts  of  fupplies 
from  the  country  behind  him.  The 
Earl  of  Bury,  with  eight  thoufand  men, 
was  at  Alenfon  •,  and  General  Villiers, 
with  ten  thoufand  at  Rennis ;  fo  that 
the  three  armies  formed  a  line,  which 
perfedlly  fecured  them.  On  the  third 
of  June  (r),  Charles  arrived  in  fight  ol 
the  Englifh  camp ;  but  was  furprifed 

(r)  1919. 
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to  find  how  admirably  every  thing  was 
dilpofed  for  his  reception  ;  he  found  it 
was  impoffible  to  attack  the  Duke  with 
the  leaft  profpefl  of  fuccefs  :  he  attack¬ 
ed  ieveral  of  his  pofts,  but  always  met 
luch  a  reception,  as  convinced  him  that 
nothing  could  be  effedled.  He  turned 
off  towards  Paris,  after  this  ineffectual 
march,  and  laid  fiege  to  Chartres,  a 
ftrong  fortrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  than  any  other  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh. 

I 

The  King  of  France  had  hardly  un¬ 
dertaken  the  fiege,  before  he  had  intel¬ 
ligence  of  an  event,  which  both 
obliged  him  to  raife  it,  and  gave 
him  great  uneafinefs.  General  Som¬ 
mers  had  commanded  an  army  of  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  Englifh  in  Flanders,  from 
the  opening  of  the  war ;  Charles  had 
lately  detached  the  Marquis  de  Sene- 

E  traire. 
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traire,  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand 
men,  to  give  him  battle,  or  prevent  his 
joining  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  he 
had  made  fome  motions  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  defiprn  to  undertake  that  danger- 
ous  expedition.  Senetraire,  with  all  the 
rafhnefs  of  a  young  foldier,  for  he  was 
but  twenty-two,  attacked  Sommers  in 
a  fir  on  g  entrenchment,  and  after  a  Sharp 
engagement  was  totally  defeated.  The 
Englifh  General  made  the  bell  ufe  of 
fo  fortunate  an  affair ;  the  battle  was 
fought  near  Arleux,  and  quiting  the 
field,  lie  made  a  flying  march  with  his 
victorious  troops  to  Amiens,  from 
thence  he  flew  towards  Rouen ;  when 
the  King  of  France  being  alarmed  at 
the  celerity  of  his  marches,  determined 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Chartres,  and  haften 
himfelf  to  meet  him. 

George,  whofe  wound  now  began  to 

heal,  was  in  pain  for  his  brave  General, 

and 
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and  finding  himfelf  pretty  well  recover¬ 
ed,  refolved  to  place  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  army  :  he  was  advifed  againfl  ic 
by  his  furgeons,  but  in  vain  :  the  im- 
petuofity  of  his  courage,  could  not  be 
ftopped ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  camp 
the  29th  of  June.  He  immediately 
drew  his  forces  out  of  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  calling  in  the  detachments 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Bury,  and 
General  Villiers  ;  he  again  found  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  of 
feventy  thoufand  men  in  good  fpirits, 
and  who  longed  to  wipe  off  their  late 
difgrace.  Charles  had  marched  to  Bre- 
teuil,  to  intercept  Sommers,  and  he  had 
Rationed  his  troops  in  fo  judicious  a 
manner,  that  the  Englilhmen  could  not 
pafs  him.  The  King  of  England  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  in  all  his  fcattered  troops, 
moved  towards  the  French  King;  who 
prepared  to  receive  him  in  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous  manner.  It  was  plainly  fore- 

F  2  feen 
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fcen  that  a  general  engagement  muft 
quickly  enfue,  for  Charles  drew  up  his 
army,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  men,  in  order  of 
battle,  on  the  plains  of  Alenin :  George 
came  in  fight  of  him  the  fourth  of  July, 
and  prepared  that  night  to  give  him 
battle.  The  French  army  was  pofted 
in  the  moft  advantageous  manner.  In 
their  front  was  a  rivulet,  behind  which 
were  nine  redoubts  mounted  with  can¬ 
non  *,  their  wings  were  defended  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  every  approach  guard¬ 
ed  with  artillery. 

The  Kins;  having  reconnoitred  the 
enemy’s  pofition,  drew  up  his  troops 
on  the  fame  plain,  at  fome  diftance  in 
their  front.  As  the  French  army  out- 
fpread  his,  he  difpofed  his  cannon  in 
his  wings,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  furrounded*,  himfelf  com¬ 
manded  the  centre,  the  Duke  of  De- 

vonlhire 
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vonfhire  the  right,  and  the  Earl  of  Bury 
the  left.  Every  thing  being  prepared 
for  the  engagement,  the  King  ordered  the 
fignal  to  be  made  for  beginning  it,  and 
about  nine  in  the  morning  that  battle 
began  which  was  at  once  to  decide  the 
fate  of  two  mighty  kingdoms.  The 
French  army  was  the  moil  numerous  ; 
and  commanded  by  their  King.  The 
Monarch  of  the  Enndifh  alio  headed 
them,  and  they  were  eager  to  engage 
and  obliterate  by  their  bravery,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  their  late  defeat.  The  fire  of 
the  artillery  was  tire  beginning  of  this 
great  action  ;  as  the  Britifli  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  under  cover  of  their  own  can¬ 
non,  that  of  the  enemy  played  on  them 
with  great  fury,  and  fome  effect ;  but 
the  fkill  of  the  Englifh  engineers  fo  well 
diredted  their  fire,  that  feveral  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  enemy  were  thrown  into 
confufion  ;  the  King  however  foon 
brought  on  warmer  work  ;  at  the  head 

F  3  '  of 


of  the  firfl  line  of  his  centre  he  began 
the  attack  •,  which  was  received  with 
firmnefs.  The  Earl  of  Bury  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  left,  fell  on  the 
right  of  the  French  j  for  about  an  hour 
the  fuccefs  of  the  day  was  doubtful  •, 
but  the  right  of  the  Englifh  army  then 
beginning  the  attack,  threw  the  French 
into  a  little  confufion  •,  but  Charles  fly¬ 
ing  with  great  celerity  from  his  centre, 
repulfed  the  Duke  of  Devonftiire,  and 
attacked  him  in  his  turn,  drawing  off 
a  part  of  his  centre  to  fuftain  his  left ; 
the  Duke  repelled  his  attack,  but  it 
was  renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  fend  an  Aid  de 
Camp  to  the  King  for  afllflance.  George 
drew  twenty  battalions  from  his  centre, 
and  all  his  horfe  from  his  left.  This 
was  a  moft  mafterly  and  rapid  motion  *, 
juft  as  the  Duke  was  thinking  of  a  re¬ 
treat,  the  King  came  up  at  the  head  of 
his  frefli  troops  :  the  field  ot  battle  was 

now 
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now  almoft  changed;  the  French  had 
been  fo  often  repulfed  in  their  attacks, 
that  it  was  even  dangerous  to  purfue 
their  advantage  after  the  great  lofs  they 
had  buffered  ;  but  Charles,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  Generals,  renewed  his  at¬ 
tack  after  Georg-e  was  arrived.  The 
French  troops  fatigued  with  fighting  al¬ 
moft  three  hours,  in  a  hot  day,  made 
but  a  feint  impreftion,  the  King  eafily 
repulfed  them,  and  placing  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry,  made  a  molt 
furious  attack  on  his  almoft  defeated 
enemies  ;  nothing  refilled  him,  the 

whole  French  army  was  broke  through 

*  *  » 

in  a  moment ;  and  the  (laughter  that 
enfued  was  terrible.  While  the  King* 
broke  through  every  battalion  of  French, 
with  the  irrefiftable  fury  of  his  cavalry  ; 
General  Young  brought  up  fixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  plaid  on  their  broken 
troops  near  an  hour.  All  the  efforts  of 

F  4  Charles 
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Charles  were  in  vain  ;  the  battle  was 
Icit  beyond  the  power  of  recovery  ;  and 

t )  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
I1  rench,  their  King,  as  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  rail)  his  men,  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball.  1  he  Earl  of  Bury,  with 
twenty  thoufand  men  purfued  the  flying 
enemy,  and  made  a  vaft  multitude  of 
prifoners. 

Never  was  any  battle  more  critically 
won.  The  Englifh  army  was  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  which  would 
certainly  have  been  its  fate,  had  not 
the  King  recovered  all,  by  one  of  the 
mod  mafterly  ftrokes  of  generalfhip  re¬ 
corded  in  hiftory :  never  was  there  a 
braver  foldier  ^  or  a  more  complete 
commander  •,  both  characters  he  equally 
difplaycd  in  this  celebrated  battle  :  he 
received  a  flight  wound  in  his  left  arm  ; 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  and 
during  the  whole  adtion,  expofed  his 

perfon 
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perfon  in  the  hotteft  fire.  In  killed  and 
wounded  he  loft  feven  thoufand  men, 
but  what  is  remarkable,  not  one  officer 
of  great  note.  The  French  nation  ne¬ 
ver  iuftained  a  more  terrible  blow _ 

never  one  more  decifive.  Befides  the 
King  they  loft  thirty  two  thoufand  men 
killed,  nine  thoufand  wounded,  and 
twelve  thoufand  prifoners  •,  in  all  fifty- 
three  thoufand,  an  amazing-  number ; 
among  whom  were  the  Princes  of  Conde, 
and  Charlerois  of  the  blood  royal ;  the 
Dukes  of  St.  Omers,  Rochufocault, 
Ventadour,  Amiens,  and  D’elieu,  many 
other  Nobility  of  great  rank  thirteen 
Lieutenant  Generals,  and  five  Major 
Generals ;  all  killed.  Among  the  pri¬ 
foners  were  the  Dukes  of  Bourdeaux, 
Rennis,  St.  Clair,  D’Oyone  ;  the  Mar- 
ffial  Swyvione,  and  three  Major  Gene¬ 
rals,  befides  many  others  of  rank.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
feventy  mortars,  and  all  the  baggage  of 
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the  army,  with  drums,  ftandards,  and 
colours  without  number. 

But  the  prodigious  confequences  of 
this  victory  beft  proved  its  decifivenefs. 
The  road  was  open  to  Paris  •,  George, 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army  took 
it ;  his  detatchments  over-run  the  whole 
province  of  Orleanois,  even  to  Nevers: 
himfelf  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Paris,  and  Philip  the  new  French  King 
hardly  reigned  in  his  capital,  before  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  it.  All  Picarde 
was  immediately  conquered  ;  the  En- 
glifh  themfelves  were  amazed  at  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  their  own  fuccefs.  Montar, 
Sens,  Troyes,  and  Auxerre,  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Conqueror.  The 
ftrongeft  fortrefles  held  out  but  a  few 
days  *,  fo  univerfal  was  the  terror  which 
fpread  over  all  France.  They  had  no 
profpeCt  of  relief.  King  Charles,  who 

juft 
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juft  before  the  battle  of  Alen^on,  which 


robbed  him  of  his  crown  and  his  life. 


'  v 


faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 


thoufand  men,  left  a  fucceflor  who  had 
not  ten  thoufand  even  about  his  own 
perfon  ;  and  yet  half  France  was  in  his 
polfelTion ;  but  the  Englifh  profecuted 


their  fuccefs  with  fo  much  vigour,  that 

O  7 


every  moment  brought  him  tidings  of 


their  conquefts 


The  rapidity  with  which  George  fol¬ 
lowed  his  blow,  furprifed  all  Europe. 
By  the  beginning  of  Auguft  he  was  in 
the  entire  poflefiion  of  Normandy,  Brit- 
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in  Hainault,  and  General  Villiers  watch¬ 
ed  the  motions  of  Philip,  who  had  re¬ 
tired  to  Lyons.  Thus  the  Englifh  were 
in  poffeffion  of  near  half  France.  Thefe 
wonderful  fucceffes,  while  they  called 
to  mind  the  remote  days  of  Edward  the 
Hid.  and  Plenry  the  Vth.  yet  totally 
eclipled  them  ;  and  though  a  very  great 
lhare  of  admiration  was  paid  to  the 
names  of  theie  celebrated  heroes,  a  de¬ 
gree  considerably  higher  attended  the 
name  of  George. 

This  heroic  Monarch  (who  was  at 
Paris)  found  himfelf  much  difordered 
after  his  late  fatigues,  his  wound  had 
not  received  lufficient  indulgence  to 
complete  a  cure,  lo  that  his  phyficians 
by  all  means  adviled  him  to  return  for  a 
Short  time  to  England;  and  repofe  him¬ 
felf  after  the  vaft  fatigues  he  had  un¬ 
dergone.  The  King,  who  found  him¬ 
felf  very  indifferent,  followed  their  ad¬ 
vice. 
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vice,  and  leaving  the  command  in 
France  to  the  Duke  of  Devonlhire,  with 
orders  to  profecute  the  war  with  the  ut- 
moft  vigour,  he  left  that  kingdom,  and 
arrived  at  London  the  firft  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Foreign  affairs.— State  of  Europe. ---'Treaty 
of  Madrid.— -Preparations  in  Great-Bri- 
tain.  --Parliament  meets.— -Negotiations. 
JunSlion  of  the  King’s  troops.— -Duke  of 
Devonjhire  conquers  Flanders  and  Hol¬ 
land. — 

GEORGE  could  not  have  left 
France  at  a  more  critical  time. 
His  prodigious  fuccefles  had  kindled 
the  jealoufy  of  feverai  of  his  neighbours, 

who  wilhed  to  lee  the  rapidity  of  his 

conquefts 
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conquefts  flopped.  A  feries  of  victories 
had  laifed  his  chara&er  as  a  commander 
to  an  extreme  high  pitch  ;  he  poffeffed 
the  reputation  of  not  only  being  the 
greateft  General  of  his  time,  but  even 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  that  ever 
exifted.  He  was  the  fovereign  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  was  equally  for¬ 
midable,  both  by  fea  and  land.  He 
had  given  France  a  terrible  blow  by 
one  fuccefsful  battle,  and  bid  fair  to 
conquer  the  whole  kingdom  in  another 
campaign  •,  thefe  circumftances,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  railed  the  jealoufy 
of  his  neighbours,  equally  occafioned  a 
dread  of  his  power  :  all  wifhed  to  clip 
his  foaring  wings,  but  no  one  fingly 
dared  to  attempt  it. 

His  old  enemy,  the  Czar  Peter  was 
engaged  in  a  fecond  war  with  the  Turk-  < 
illr  Emperot  Piyazet,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  two  cam¬ 
paigns; 
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paigns;  and  a  late  rebellion  of  the 
Danes,  under  Count  Stormer,  had 
obliged  him  to  divide  his  land  forces  ; 
yet  engaged  as  he  was,  he  was  ready  to 
come  into  any  alliance  againft  the  King 
of  Great-Britain  :  indeed,  he  could  no 
longer  be  the  enemy  he  formerly  proved; 
for  the  Ruffian  fleet,  as  its  rife  was  fwift, 
fo  its  declenflon  was  rapid  ;  and  power¬ 
ful  as  Peter  had  lately  been  at  fea,  yet  he 
was  now  by  no  means  in  a  condition  of 
making  any  naval  oppofition  of  confe- 
quence  to  the  fleets  of  England, 

Charles  the  Illd.  who  at  this  time  fat 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  a  weak 
Prince,  but  governed  by  the  Count  de 
Leon,  a  Minifter  of  great  abilities  and 
unbounded  ambition.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  George  diftinguiffied  himfelf  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  he  became  his 
enemy  profefled,  and  by  his  intrigues, 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  whole  force  of 

Europe 
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Europe  againft  him.  He  had  fupplyed 
the  late  King  of  France  with  immenfe 
fums  of  money,  he  had  put  the  whole 
foice  of  Spain  in  motion,  and  waited 
only  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  declare 
openly  againft  the  King  of  Great-Bri- 
tain.  Spain  was  in  a  flounfhing  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  acquilition  of  Portugal  and 
Brazil  was  very  confiderable  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  poflefs  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  able  minifters,  her  revenues 
were  in  good  order,  and  her  forces  well 
difciplined  and  numerous  :  fhe  had  be- 
fides  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  of  the  line  ready 
manned,  befides  frigates. 

Italy  at  this  time  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace,  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and  Venice, 
having  for  lome  time  compromifed  all 
their  difputes.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
was  in  dole  alliance  with  George,  and 
the  German  Princes  neutral,  but  ready 
to  let  their  troops  to  whoever  would 

hire 
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hire  them.  The  Swifs  cantons  was  alio 
in  friendfhip  with  Great-Britain  (s). 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe,  when 
the  battle  of  Alen^on  ftruck  a  terror 
into  moil  of  its  Sovereigns.  The  Count  de 
Leon  had  fometime  before  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  Czar,  to  form  an 
alliance  againft  George,  This  battle 
haftened  their  proceedings,  and  a  treaty 
was  foon  agreed  on  between  them,  for 
the  protection  of  Philip,  and  figned  at 
Madrid.  Peter  engaged  to  join  the 
Spanifh  fleet  with  fixty  fail  of  the  line, 
and  fend  ten  thoufand  foot  and  five 
thoufand  horfe  to  aflift  Philip.  Spain 
was  to  march  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
men  into  France,  to  aft  againft  the 
Englifh.  In  return,  Philip  engaged  as 
foon  as  George  was  drove  out  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  to  aflift  Charles  with  all  his 


forces. 


(s)  Stephenfon,  vol.  I.  p.  63. 
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forces,  to  recover  Milan  from  the  King 
01  Sicily.  I  lie  laft  article  was  lecret  j 
but  his  Sicilian  Majefty  found  means  to 
come  at  the  defigns  of  his  enemies.  The 
hrfl;  of  October  the  King  of  Spain  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  Great ,  Britain,  and 

on  the  ninth  he  was  followed  by  the 
Czar. 


George  in  the  mean  time  was  not  di¬ 
latory  in  oppoling  both  preparations, 
and  negotiations  againft  thofe  of  his 
enemies.  Ele  no  fooner  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  he  difpatched  orders  to  Mil¬ 
ford,  for  a  fquadron  of  twenty  fhips  of 
the  line,  and  fourteen  frigates,  to  be 
equipped  with  all  expedition  ;  another 
of  ten  fail,  and  eleven  frigates,  at  Portf- 
mouth  ;  twenty  line  of  battle  flips,  and 
nine  frigates,  at  Hull ;  fifteen  fail  were 
almoft  ready  for  fea  at  Plymouth  ;  nine 
at  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  five  at  Lynn  ; 
in  all,  feventy-nine  fail  of  the  line,  be- 

fides. 
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fides  frigates :  he  had  a  fquadron  of 
fifteen  fail  off  Toulon,  under  Admiral 
Tonfon  ;  and  ten  in  the  Channel,  com¬ 
manded  by  Philips.  The  Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton  hailed  down  to  Hull,  to  quicken 
the  preparations  for  fitting  out  the  grand 
fquadron,  which  was  to  fail  for  the  Bal- 
tick,  from  thence.  Orders  were  given  for 
the  fleets  at  Plymouth,  Portfmouth,  and 
Lynn,  with  the  fquadron  in  the  Channel, 
to  rendezvous  at  Hull,  as  fall  as  they 
were  got  ready  for  fervice,  that  a  pow¬ 
erful  fleet  might  fail  from  thence  early 
in  the  fpring,  before  a  Ruffian  one 
could  come  out  of  the  Baltick.  Never 
were  fuch  prodigious  preparations  car- 
ryed  on  in  a  more  fpirited  manner.  New 
jfhips  were  building  at  all  the  ports  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even  in 
the  immenfe  colonies  of  America  •,  four 
fhips  of  40  guns  each,  were  on  the 
ftocks  at  Quebeck  *,  ten  at  Bofton,  and 

five  at  Philadelphia.  Nor  was  the  King’s 

attention 
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attention  only  carryed  towards  his  navy, 
twenty  new  regiments  were  raifed  in 
Great-Britain,  and  eight  in  Ireland.  All 
forts  of  military  preparations  went  on 
with  equal  vigour. 

.  The  parliament  meeting  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  winter,  the  feffion  was 
opened  with  a  very  fenfible  fpeech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  his  Majefty  laid 
before  them  the  date  of  affairs,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  explained  the  necef- 
lity  of  profecuting  the  war  in  the  mod 
vigorous  manner,  and  repelling  all  at¬ 
tacks  that  might  be  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alliance  which  was  formed 
againft  him.  There  were  two  parties  at 
this  time  in  the  parliament,  the  one  was 
for  making  a  peace  as  foon  as  poffible,  to 
avoid  a  war  with  all  Europe  •,  thefe  urged, 
that  the  conquefts  his  Majefty  had  made 
in  France,  however  glorious  they  might 
fecm,  were  certainly  contrary  to  the 

intereft; 
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intereft  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  would  be 
highly  abfurd  to  think  of  keeping  them, 
even  if  it  was  in  our  power  ;  this  was 
their  chief  argument,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  was  in  difgrace,  was  at 
their  head ;  but  as  the  oppofite  party, 
who  were  entirely  guided  by  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  King  (l'o  great  was  his  re¬ 
putation,  and  fo  univerfal  was  the  o-ood 
opinion  entertained  of  him)  were  much 
the  ftrongeft,  after  a  few  debates,  it 
was  determined  to  addrefs  his  Majefty, 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  defign  of  pro- 
fecuting  the  war  with  vigour  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  they  were  prorogued,  they  granted 
him  thirteen  millions,  every  Ihilling  of 
which  was  raifed  by  taxes  within  the 
year,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe.  So 
extenfive  was  the  Britifli  trade  at  this 
time. 

Elis  Majelly’s  negotiations  were  as 
fpirited  as  his  military  preparations :  he 

feat 
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fent  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  his  Ambaf- 
fador  to  the  Emperor  Frederick ;  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  King  of 

O  o 

Sicily  •,  and  Mr.  Wharton  to  the  ftates 
of  Swifferland.  A  treaty  was  foon  fign- 
ed  between  himfelf,  the  Emperor,  and 
his  Sicilian  Majefty •,  in  oppofition  to 
the  alliance  :  Frederick  engaged  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Ruffians,  if  they  entered  the 
Empire,  and  George  took  ten  thoufand 
of  his  men  into  his  pay  ;  the  King  of 
Sicily  furnifhed  him  with  ten  thoufand 
more  at  his  own  expence,  on  condition, 
that  they  fliould  be  recalled  if  that  Mo¬ 
narch  was  attacked  himfelf,  and  that 
the  King  of  Great-Britain  fhould  fend 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  to  his 
affiftance  :  moreover,  George  hired  eight 
thoufand  Bavarians,  and  fix  thoufand 
Swifs  infantry.  Such  were  the  meafures 
this  vigilant  Monarch  took  to  repulfe 
the  attempts  of  his  powerful  enemies. 
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No  fooner  was  thefe  treaties  figned, 
than  the  ten  thoufand  troops  furnifhed 
by  the  King  of  Sicily,  marched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  and  crofs- 
ing  the  Alps  near  Bornico,  joined  the 
Swifs  troops,  and  remained  encamped 
till  the  Imperialifls  and  Bavarians  ar¬ 
rived,  when  they  formed  an  army  of 
thirty-four  thoufand  men.  The  King 
fent  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire  orders  to 
detach  the  Earl  of  Bury  with  five  thou¬ 
fand  men,  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  lead  them  into  France.  This  was 
no  eafy  talk.  Philip,  who  had  recruit¬ 
ed  his  army,  and  was  re-enforced  with 
fifteen  thoufand  Spaniards,  laid  in  his 
way  to  intercept.  Franche  Compte,  part 
of  Lorraine,  and  Aifacc,  were  in  his 
poffefiion  •,  fo  that  the  road  to  Swifier- 
■land  was  entirely  blocked  up,  but  this 
able  General,  deceived  the  French  King 

(or 
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(or  rather  the  Marfhal  Siletta,  who  had 
the  command)  and  making  a  flying 
march,  pafled  by  his  army,  and  entered 
Swiflerland  in  fafety.  The  allied  troops 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich, 
Bury  placed  himfelf  at  their  head,  enter¬ 
ed  Franche  Compte  without  oppofition; 
Siletta  was  too  weak,  though  far  fupe- 
rior  in  numbers,  to  prevent  him.  Per¬ 
ceiving  the  weaknefs  of  the  enemy,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Befanfon  ;  expe&ing  an 
eafy  conqueft,  but  a  brave  Governour 
commanding  in  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
open  the  trenches  againft  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  Grace  of  De- 
vonfhire  was  not  idle ;  he  had  collected 
forty  thouiand  men  to  drive  Philip  from 
Lyons,  and  and  attack  that  city  *,  but 
an  unforefeen  event  changed  his  defign. 
General  Sommers,  wrho  commanded  ten 
thoufand  men  in  Hainault,  was  unfor¬ 
tunately 
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tunately  l'urprifed  in  a  dark  night,  by  a 
fniall  body  of  the  enemies  troops  in  that 
province,  and  the  Frenchman  purfuing 
his  blow,  was  attended  with  Tome  fuc- 
cefs:  this  affair  called  off  the  attention 
of  the  Duke  from  the  fouthern  parts, 
and  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  firll  re¬ 
ducing  all  the  northern  provinces.  In- 
ftead  therefore  of  marching  to  Lyons, 
he  moved  with  his  army  towards  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  French  army  although  elated 
with  their  fuccefs,  did  not  dare  to  Hand 
their  ground  :  the  Commander  very 
prudently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  field  againft  the  Duke,  and 
conjecturing  that  his  Grace  would  not 
make  lb  long  a  march,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  country,  he  divided 
his  troops  into  fmall  parties,  and  threw' 
them  into  the  ftrong  towns  in  the  Flem- 
ifh  provinces.  The  fea  coaft  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  quite 
to  Blankenburgh,  with  the  whole  pro- 
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vince  of  Artois.  Devonlhire  being  join¬ 
ed  by  General  Sommers  and  his  Matter¬ 
ed  troops,  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts  •,  with  one,  Sommers  advanced  to^ 
wards  Namur,  with  dehorn  to  take  that 

O 

City,  and  afterwards  to  reduce  all  the 
adjacent  provinces.  The  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  other,  made  a  flying  march 
to  Antwerp,  and  furprifed  that  city. 
His  detachments  by  the  way  conquered 
all  Dutch  Brabant,  and  Dutch  Flan¬ 
ders  :  this  country,  fo  famous  in  hif- 
tory,  was  no  longer  the  ftrongeft  fpot  in 
Europe  ;  many  of  that  vaft  lift  of  for- 
trtfles,  which  in  the  great  Marlbo¬ 
rough’s  time,  took  fo  much  time  to 
matter,  now  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonfhire  on  the  flrft  fu tu¬ 
rnons. —Having  fecured  the  provinces 
in  his  rear,  he  advanced  into  Liege,  and 
coafting  along  the  Meufe,  took  Nime- 
guen  ;  nothing  now  oppofed  the  molt 
i;.pid  conquefts  ;  whole  provinces  were 

over- 
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over-run  in  a  few  days.  The  French 
garrifons  in  Holland  were  weak  to  the 
laft  degree,  and  the  Dutch,  whole  fpi- 
rits  were  funk  in  their  llavery,  had  no 
inclination  to  affift  their  cruel  matters. 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Utrecht,  and 
even  Amfterdam  itfelf,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  In  one  word, 
all  the  Seven  Provinces  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  by  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

General  Sommers  had  no  lefs  fuccefs 
in  his  expedition  *,  Namur  furrendered 
in  five  days,  and  Luxemburg,  part  of 
Champagne,  and  Lorraine,  were  imme¬ 
diately  conquered.  This  prodigious  fuc¬ 
cefs,  (truck  a  damp  into  George’s  ene¬ 
mies  ;  while  Philip  was  lieing  inactive, 
and  waiting  for  reinforcements,  the 
Englifh  had  conquered  an  immenfe  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  were  every  day  extending 
their  polleflions.  The  Duke  leaving 

G  2  twenty 
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twenty  thoufand  men  under  Sommers, 
to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  con¬ 
quered  country,  returned  with  the  reft  of 
his  army  to  winter  in  Paris. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Naval  victories. -—Duke  of  Parma  marches 
into  France.-  -Motions  of  the  Britifh  and 

French  armies . - Celebrated  march . - 

Philip  arrives  at  Paris.-— Battle  of  Efpa- 
lion .  --Battle  of  Paris. ---The  conqueft  of 
France.-— Conquejl  of  Mexico.— Philippine 
Jflands  reduced. — Duke  of  Devonfhire 
enters  Spain.-  —General  peace . — George 
cr evened  King  of  France . 


TPI  E  enterprifing  diipofition  of 
George,  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  defer  opening  the  campaign  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  able  :  in  the  beginning  of 
April  *,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  failed 
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from  Hull  with  fixty  lhips  of  the  line, 
and  thirty-five  frigates,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Baltick  -,  he  loon  learned  that  the 
Ruffian  fleet  was  not  even  colleded  : 
thirty  fail  of  the  line  were  anchored  off 
Stockholm,  in  expedtation  of  being 
joined  by  twenty  more  from  Peterfburg, 
when  they  were  to  rendezvous  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  where  twenty  fail  were  ready  for 
tne  fea,  T  he  Duke  no  iooner  gained 
this  intelligence,  than  he  immediately 
entered  the  Baltick,  and  fleering  to¬ 
wards  Stockholm,  deligned  to  fall  on 
the  Ruffian  fleet  before  they  had  advice 
of  his  approach.  He  executed  his 
fcheme  with  all  imaginable  fuccefs.  In 
a  dark  nighr,  he  fent  in  fix  fire  fhips 
among  their  fquadron.  The  efFedt  was 
terrible,  and  fatal  to  the  enemy  ;  eleven 
fhips  of  the  line  were  burnt,  and  feven 
frigates ;  four  funk,  and  feven  taken  : 
the  reft  were  greatly  damaged  and  to¬ 
tally  difperfed. 
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This  decifive  blow,  which  at  once 
difabled  the  enemy  from  appearing  at 
i •{  fea  during  the  war,  was  a  thunderbolt 

to  Peter,  who  was  then  with  his  army, 
over- running  Denmark,  which  had  re¬ 
belled  againft  him.  However,  rather  to 
make  a  parade  of  power,  than  in  hopes 
of  retrieving  the  misfortune,  he  gave 
orders  that  the  lofs  fnould  be  inftantly 
repaired  ^  and  all  endeavours  feemed  to 
be  dire&ed  to  raifmg  his  navy,  but  it 
was  in  vain  :  the  Duke  of  Grafton  fol- 
loweing  his  blow,  failed  to  Peterfburg  •, 
he  bombarded  the  city  three  days,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  every  thing  but  the 
fortifications  :  and  by  a  bold  and  well 
conducted  attempt,  he  landed  three 
>  thoufand  men  to  attack  the  fort  that 

defended  the  bafon  ;  it  was  carried  in  a 
moment ;  and  this  glorious  expedition 
ended  with  burning  the  whole  Ruffian 
I  fleet  of  twenty  fail,  after  a  defence, 

indeed 
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indeed  which  did  great  honour  to  the 
enemies  courage.  After  two  fuch  de- 
cifive  ftrokes,  the  prefence  of  the  duk- 
was  no  longer  neceffary  in  the  Bakick  ; 
he  left  it,  and  fetting  fail  for  England, 
anchored  at  Hull  with  his  victorious 
Beet. 


The  King  with  his  own  hand  wrote  a 
mod*  friendly  letter  to  the  Duke,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  great  and  eminent  fer- 
vices,  particularly  in  this  fignal  fuccefs: 
he  foon  after  ordered  him  to  fail  for  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  and  gave  him  orders  to 
annoy  the  enemy  in  whatever  manner 
fhould  feem  bed  to  himfelf ;  he  was  li¬ 
mited  only  to  the  coad  of  that  kino- 
dom  :  his  Majefty  before  he  left  Enp- 
land,  gave  orders  for  a  fleet  of  ten  fail 
of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  to  fail 
for  the  Weft  Indies,  to  profecute  the 
war  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  they 
were  to  convoy  tranfports  with  three 

G  4  thoufand 
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rhoufand  infantry  on  board,  who  were 
ddigned  to  attack  Mexico,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Cannon  *  they  were  to  land  at  New 
Orleans  :  the  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Newport.  Another  fquadron 
was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  with  all  ex¬ 
pedition  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  attack 
me  Spanifh  pofleinons  in  that  quarter ; 
under  Admiral  Clinton,  d  he  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  King  had  been  prodigious  ; 
tet  fhips  were  ftill  wanting;  and  were 
fitting  our  every  day.  It  was  indeed 
furp rifling  how  this  active  Monarch  could 
give  his  attention  equally  to  every  objedt 
of  fluch  a  prodigious  extenflve  war. 

Before  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  de- 
flroyed  the  Ruffian  fleet,  George  was 
landed  in  France  ;  he  carried  with  him 
eight  regiments  of  foot,  and  three  of 
dragoons,  who  had  been  but  lately 
railed.  He  found  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
fhire  drawing  his  troops  out  of  their 

winter 
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winter  quarters,  and  colle&ing  them 
near  Nevers  ;  this  bufinefs  the  Kino- 
haftened  with  all  expedition,  for  he  de- 
figned  to  take  the  field  before  the  Spa- 
nilh  army  under  the  Duke  de  Lerma 
had  joined  Philip  ;  it  confided  of  fifty 
thoufand  men,  and  was  in  full  march 
for  France.  Philip  himfelf  had  fpared 
no  pains  to  augment  his  troops  :  he  had 
thrown  ftrong  garrifons  into  all  his  for- 
trefies,  and  his  army  defigned  for  the 
field,  amounted  to  feventy  thoufand  - 
men  •,  which  he  was  collecting  with  all 
expedition.  The  King  of  England  by 
the  latter  end  of  April,  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  conquering 
troops  ;  he  had  befides  twenty  thoufand 
in  garrifons,  twenty  thoufand  in  Flan¬ 
ders  under  Sommers,  and  five  thoufand 
encamped  near  Saintes,  commanded  by 
General  Young,  who  watched  ten  thou¬ 
fand  of  Philip’s  troops,  that  had  been 
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detached  to  penetrate  into  Orleanois, 
but  without  effeft. 

Dijon,  Mafcon,  and  Bourg,  were  the 
only  places  in  Burgundy,  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  French.  George  detached 
ten  thoufand  men  under  General  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  reduce  thofe  fortreffes,  which 
it  was  expedted  would  prove  an  eafy 
talk,  as  the  two  firft  were  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  Philip’s  army; 
after  performing  this  fervice,  he  was  to 
join  the  King  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ly  ons.  His  Majefty  the  third  of  May 
left  Nevers,  and  marched  to  Moulins  ; 
the  Governour  du  Roquet,  deferted  it 
at  his  approach ;  the  King  leaving  a 
garrifon  in  it,  directed  his  march  to 
Bourbon,  with  defign  to  reduce  all  the 
places  on  the  Loire  ;  and  joining  Gene¬ 
ral  Cleveland  lay  ficge  to  Lyons,  which 
he  made  no  doubt  would  draw  Philip  to 
a  battle,  as  the  lols  of  that  city  would 

be 
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be  fatal  to  his  affairs  (t).  This  excellent 
plan  fhowed  the  genius  of  the  King, 
and  the  execution  was  equal  to  the  de¬ 
sign.  By  a  happy  expedition,  which 
always  threw  his  enemy  into  confufion, 
George  became  matter  of  Digoin,  Se- 
meur,  Boiffy,  and  a  ftrong  fort  which 
commanded  an  important  pafs  at  Jarare, 
which  opened  to  him  the  road  to  Lyons. 
General  Cleveland  had  met  with  equal 
fuccefs  in  his  expedition.  Philip  de¬ 
tached  two  thoufand  men  to  oppofe 
him,  but  the  Englifli  General,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  flying  march,  deceived  him,  and 
conquered  the  three  towns  almoft  as 
icon  as  he  had  attacked  them  1  having 
thus  performed  the  chief  end  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  marched  to  join  his  matter 
•with  little  or  no  oppofition  ■,  and  effect¬ 
ed  it  with  as  little  lofs.  The  French 

were  but  fpe&ators  of  their  enemy’s 
fuccefs. 

(t)  Du  Chanq.  tom.  61  p.  47.. 
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The  King  of  France,  who  was  guid¬ 
ed  in  all  his  military  operations  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Siletta,  was  terrified  at  the  fudden 
approach  of  his  victorious  enemy.  The 
Duke  de  Eerma  had  not  yet  entered 
France  ;  he  was  perplexed  what  courfe 
to  take  :  determined  not  to  hazard  a 
battle,  he  was  in  great  fear  of  the 
*  King’s  attacking  Lyons  :  there  was  in 

that  city  a  garrifon  of  eight  thoufand 
men,  yet  he  depended  but  little  on  their 
defence.  If  he  encamped  under  its  walls, 
he  knew  it  would  be  fafe,  but  then  it 
would  be  in  George’s  power  to  cut  off 
f  Ins  junClion  with  the  Spanifh  army.  On 

the  contrary,  if  he  marched  towards 
Spain  to  join  it,  Lyons  he  gave  up  as 
loft,  and  perhaps  other  places  of  great 
importance  might  partake  its  fate.  Thus 
confuled  between  different  opinions,  he 
at  laft  was  guided  by  his  General,  who 
urged  him  to  entrench  himfelf  ftrongly 

under 

•  « 
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under  the  walls  of  Lyons  ;  as  George 
he  fuppofed  through  his  impetuofity, 
would  aim  at  taking  him  and  his  army 
prifoners  ;  and  would  negledt  to  cut  off 
his  communication  with  Spain. 

George,  whofe  camp  was  near  Boiffy, 
immediately  perceived  the  overfight  of 
the  enemy  *,  he  took  no  time  to  fpend 
in  tedious  confideration,  but  feeing  that 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  depended 
on  his  preventing  the  junction  of  tfye 
French  and  Spaniards  ;  he  determined 
to  exert  every  effort  to  cut  off  all  their 
communications.  There  was  the  greater 
necefiity  for  expedition,  as  the  Duke  de 
Lerma  had  entered  France,  and  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  Foix.  The  fcheme  was  difficult 
to  execute,  for  all  the  country  before 
him  was  full  of  ftrong  towns  with  garri- 
fons  in  them.  His  plan  was  to  march 
to  St.  Flour,  but  Riom,  Clermont,  and 
Iffiorre,  lay  fo  near  his  road,  that  it 

would 
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would  be  extremely  difficult  to  pafs, 
without  reducing  them  ;  without  lofincr 
a  moment’s  time,  therefore,  he  made  a 
flying  match  to  Riom,  and  prefenting 
himfelf  before  it,  required  the  gover- 
nour  to  furrender  immediately  at  difcre- 
tion  Terrified  at  George’s  approach, 
he  furrendered  without  firing  a  gun  5 

but  his  cowardice  however  colt  him 
dear,  for  he  was  afterwards  ffiot  for  his 
behaviour,  by  the  command  of  his 
mailer.  George  throwing  a  garrifon 
into  Riom,  he  marched  with  no  lefs  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Clermont,  and  expedited  the 
lame  fpeedy  fucceis,  but  the  Prince  of 
that  name  being  Lord  of  the  town, 
commanded  in  it,  and  returned  a  haugh¬ 
ty  aniwer  to  George:  his  Majefly  im¬ 
mediately  furroundcd  the  town,  and  at 
night  about  ten  o’clock,  made  three  vi¬ 
olent  attacks  on  it  in  different  Quarters- 
never  was  aft  ion  more  obfbn  ely 
fought,  but  fome  fcaling  ladders  break- 
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ing  at  the  principal  attack,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  French,  throwing  his 
men  into  confufion,  he  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  his  troops  with  the  lofs  of  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  men.  The  King, 
who  expefted  that  Philip  would  march 
with  all  expedition  to  join  the  Spanifh 
army  in  time ;  refolved  to  lofe  none, 
and  quitting  the  attack  on  Clermont, 
determined,  as  Riom  was  in  his  pofief- 
fion,  to  pafs  on  without  it.  His  Majefty 
ufing  the  fame  expedition,  advanced  to 
Ifiiorre,  which  to  his  utter  aftonilhment, 
he  found  deferred  ;  purfuing  his  march 
therefore,  he  arrived  at  Flour,  and  was 
hardly  in  fight  of  the  town,  before  he 
ordered  it  to  be  attacked  ;  the  fury  of 
this  attack,  which  was  made  at  once  in 
five  places,  only  feemed  to  raife  the 
courage  of  the  Governour  ;  but  nothing 
could  refill  the  Englifh:  after  four  hours 
hot  adtion,  they  carried  it  by  Itorm. 


This 
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This  celebrated  march,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  expeditious  ever  known, 
was  performed  in  eight  days  ;  a  rapidity 
that  was  aflonifhing.  The  King,  by 
iuch  prodigious  celerity,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  the  two  armies  of  French  and 
Spaniards  from  joining.  He  expedited 
indeed,  that  Philip  would  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  courfe  as  faff  as  poffible  to  effect  the 
junction  :  but  herein  he  was  miftaken  *, 
Philip,  or  rather  Siletta,  no  fooner  faw 
how  far  George  had  got  the  dart  of  him, 
than  he  perceived  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  joining  the  Spaniards  ;  and  knowing 
that  the  operation  of  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  mud  be  greatly  retarded  by  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Duke  ofLerma,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  refolute  puffi,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  capital,  and  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  kingdom  :  the  attempt 
mud  neceffarily  be  attended  with  great 

difficulty. 
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difficulty,  but  he  was  neverthelefs  de¬ 
termined  in  his  refolution. 

Had  it  been  poffible,  he  would  have 
taken  the  ftraight  road  to  Paris,  but  the 
Englifh  poffelTed  a  multitude  of  garrifon* 
in  his  way,  that  rendered  luch  a  march 
impracticable  j  therefore  breaking  up 
his  camp  with  very  little  noife,  he  took 
the  route  of  Bourg,  defigning  to  make 
a  great  detour  through  Franche  Compte 
and  Champagne.  Bourg  furrendered 
without  ^blow*,  from  thence  he  marched 
with  great  expedition  to  Dole*  his  plan 
in  this  march  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
George  in  his  fouthern  one ;  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  every  town  behind  him 
that  made  any  great  refiftance  ;  the  go- 
vernour  of  Dole  refufed  to  furrender, 
and  Philip  defpairing  of  taking  it  by 
Form,  paffed  on  to  Langres  :  the  officer 
who  commanded  there,  had  not  the 
fame  courage,  but  left  the  town  an  eafy 

conquelt 
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conqueft  to  tlie  French ;  Sezane  gave 
*iim  as  httle  trouble;  from  whence,  af¬ 
ter  a  very  rapid  march,  he  arrived  at 

I  aris,  which  was  never  able  to  relift  an 
army. 

Nothing  could  raife  the  fpirits  of  his 
fubje&s  more  than  this  ftroke;  he  expeft- 
td  to  be  loon  mailer  of  all  the  northern 
provinces,  as  he  depended  on  the  Duke 
of  Lerma’s  finding  the  King  of  England 
employment  in  the  fouth  ;  but  we  fhall 
leave  him  here  a  little  while,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  operations  between  George 
and  the  Spaniards.  The  Duke  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Thouloufe,  and  hearing  that 
Philip  was  marching  to  Paris,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  againfi:  this  perfidy  of  the 
French  in  the  higheft  terms.  He  re¬ 
proached  them  with  breaking  their  en¬ 
gagements,  as  they  were  to  join  him, 
and  to  aft  in  concert  with  his  army. 

I  he  Spanifh  minifter  was  no  lefs  loud  in 

his 
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his  complaints  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for 
Philip  to  change  his  plan :  and  the  Duke 
with  all  poffible  caution  advanced  to 
Thouloufe  :  he  knew  the  genius  of  the 
man  that  commanded  againft  him,  and 
was  determined  to  leave  nothing  to  for¬ 
tune  ;  to  hazard  no  aflion  of  confe- 
quence  *  but  to  keep  advancing,  and 
find  the  King  of  England  in  employ¬ 
ment,  while  Philip  was  over-running 
the  northern  provinces.  His  plan  was 
the  moft  prudent  he  could  have  chofen, 
and  he  had  a  genius  proper  to  execute 
it.  When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he 
learnt  of  George’s  being  at  Mende,  up¬ 
on  which,  he  full  advanced  to  Alby 
and  Rodez,  and  from  the  fituation  of 
the  King,  was  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  make  a  flying  march,  and  yet  join 
Philip. 

/ 

But  the  King  of  Great-Britain  knew 
it  was  impoflible  for  the  Duke  to  take 

advantage 
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advantage  of  his  motion,  from  the  fitu- 
ation  of  his  out  polls,  the  pafies  of 
which  were  all  in  his  command.  Lerma 
was  at  Efpalion,  and  juft  as  his  army 
was  beginning  to  move,  one  of  his  Aides 
de  Camp  brought  him  intelligence,  that 
the  King  was  at  Albrac,  in  his  front, 
but  four  miles  from  him.  Alarmed  at 
this  news,  and  dreading  a  battle,  he  in- 
ftantly  ordered  his  troops  to  arms,  and 
they  moved  forming  into  their  camp,  at 
the  fame  time  receiving  orders  to  raife 
new  entrenchments  and  redoubts.  The 
King  had  made  this  fudden  and  rapid 
motion  with  defign  to  bring  on  a  battle, 
judging  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
when  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  march  : 
however,  finding  that  the  Duke  was 
taking  every  precaution  that  was  poffi- 
ble,  he  gave  over  the  defign,  and  the 
two  armies  continued  in  the  fame  pofi- 
tion  a  week,  during  which  time,  George 
was  inceffantly  attacking  the  out  parties 

and 
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and  convoys  of  the  Duke,  and  trying  to 
provoke  him  to  a  battle  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain,  for  the  cautious  Spaniard  kept 
dole  in  his  camp,  and  very  quietly  faw 
the  King  victorious  in  every  ikirmifh. 

But  this  petite  guerre  was  the  King’s 
averfion,  though  he  underftood  it  well; 
he  loved  hazardous  actions  in  which 
fortune  played  a  part ;  he  was  tired  if 
a  continued  feries  of  battles-,  rapid 
marches,  or  towns  ftormed,  did  not  luc- 
ceed  quickly  to  each  other-,  never  more 
pleafed,  or  more  calm,  than  in  the 
midft  of  all.  It  may  be  fuppofed  this 
difpofition  made  him  long  for  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Spaniards,  and  form 
a  variety  of  projects  to  bring  one  about, 
but  knowing  the  prudent  enemy  he  had 
to  deal  with,  he  determined  to  furprife 
him  by  night.  Previous  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  projeCt,  he  had  detached 
parties  to  fecure  all  the  country  round 

him. 
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v  him.  I  he  Iiarl  of  Bury,  with  twenty 

thoufand  men  had  taken  Grilac,  Figiac, 
Cahors,  and  Ville  Franche,  fo  that  all 
the  country  behind  him  was  fecure ;  and 

i,  the  enemy  poflefled  the  route  by  which 

I  they  advanced.  Having  prepared  every 

thing,  by  calling  in  all  his  detachments, 
the  better  to  deceive  the  Duke,  he  gave 

I  out,  that  he  fhould  march  immediately 

to  fuccour  Rouen,  whicli  was  befieged 
by  the  french  King ;  he  accordingly 
provided  a  vafti  quantity  of  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  artillery  waggons  ; 

^  p’clfed  all  the  horfes  of  the  country  in- 

II  t0  his  fervice,  and  in  fhort,  gave  direc- 

ti°ns  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one 
fully  believed  he  was  on  the  point  of 

e  departing. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  he  me- 

i  ditated  the  attack,  (the  23d  of  June) 

|  the  troops  were  all  directed  to  wait  for 

^  ’ .  > 

I  orders ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 

next 
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next  morning  they  would  begin  their 
march ;  but  about  ten  o’clock  they  were 
all  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  and 
George  dividing  them  into  two  bodies, 
placed  one  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  headed  the' 
other  himlelf;  the  Duke  was  to  make 
a  little  detour  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
through  fome  woods,  which  led  to  the 
French  camp,  while  the  King  himfelf 
took  the  fame  direction  through  the 
plain  :  both  parties  were  to  meet  and 
make  the  attack  in  concert.  Nothino- 

t> 

could  be  executed  in  a  better  order  •,  the 
troops  to  their  great  lurprife,  filed  off 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of 
trumpet ;  and  by  half  an  hour  after  ele¬ 
ven  arrived  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
enemies  camp. 

The  King  joining  his  forces,  and 
giving  orders  to  the  Duke,  the  Earl  of 
Bury,  and  General  Young,  who  were 
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to  command  the  three  attacks,  while 
himfelf  overlooked  all,  at  the  head  of  a 
choi'en  body  of  troops  •,  directed  them 
to  advance,  with  orders  not  to  fire  a 
mulket,  till  they  were  in  the  midft  of 
the  camp.  The  three  divifions  moved 
at  the  fame  inftant  ;  and  had  advanced 
a  confiderable  way  in  the  camp  before 
they  were  difeovered,  the  Spaniards  be¬ 
ing  all  afleep  in  their  tents  :  a  grenadier 
attempting  to  knock  down  a  Sentinel, 
was  refilled,  where  upon  he  fired  at 
him  ;  and  the  noife  immediately  roufied 
fome  contiguous  tents,  who  upon  this, 
fpread  a  general  alarm,  and  ran  half 
naked  to  their  arms,  but  found  the 
Englilh  advancing  to  the  very  centre  of 
their  camp  ;  they  attempted  to  refill, 
but  were  broke  and  difperfed  in  an  in¬ 
ftant  :  the  Duke  of  Lerma  himfelf,  by 
this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  confufed 
party,  and  attempting  to  form  them  ; 
but  five  and  twenty  field  pieces,  which 

the 
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the  King  had  brought  with  him,  were 
placed  fo  advantageoufly,  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  of  fuch  a  nature  was  ineffeftual. 
The  Duke  flew  like  lightening  through 
his  camp,  to  bring  his  men  to  fome  or¬ 
der  •,  all  the  Spanifh  Generals  exerted 
themfelves,  but  their  ftand  was  momen¬ 
tary  ;  terror  {talked  before  the  Englifh 
wherever  they  moved  —  nothing  could 
refill  the  impetuofity  of  their  attacks  •, 
all  was  one  feene  of  horror  and  confu- 
fion,  the  enemy  were  every  where  dif- 
perfed  in  the  utmoft  confufion  about 
their  camp,  and  cut  to  pieces  in  regi-  ~ 
ments  :  to  complete  the  carnage,  the 
Earl  of  Bury  turned  the  cannon  of  three 
redoubts  on  the  flying  troops,  mowed 
down  in  fquadrons.  By  break  of  day 
the  adtion  was  over,  the  whole  Spanifh 
army  was  totally  difperfed,  with  incre¬ 
dible  flaughter  ;  and  the  lofs  of  their 
General,  who  was  killed,  in  the  confu- 

>  ■H  fion 
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Hon  that  neceffarily  attended  fuch  an 
adion. 

Never  vidory  was  more  complete  •, 
twenty-two  thoufand  Spaniards  were 
killed,  and  ten  thoufand  taken  prifon- 
ers  ;  all  their  camp  baggage  and  artil¬ 
lery  were  taken  ;  flandards,  colours, 
drums,  and  other  trophies  without  num¬ 
ber,  befides  their  military  cheft.  They 
fuffered  great  lofs  in  their  retreat,  fo 
that  out  of  fifty  thoufand  who  came  out, 
fcarce  ten  thoufand  returned  to  their 
own  country.  This  decifive  vidory  was 
a  fatal  ftroke  to  Spain  *  and  almoft  ruin¬ 
ed  Philip’s  affairs  :  the  news  of  it 
was  as  a  thunderbolt  to  him.  After 
gaining  fo  great  a  vidory  in  fuch  ad¬ 
vantageous  circumftances,  and  with  the 
moft  trifling  lofs,  there  was  nothing  to 
flop  the  rapidity  of  the  King’s  conquefts. 
He  divided  his  army  into  three  divifions, 
and  all  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine, 

Galcogne, 
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Gaicogne,  Guienne,  Quercy,  Perigort, 
Limofin,  and  Saintonge,  were  conquer¬ 
ed  i  comprehending  near  four  hundred 
miles  of  territory.  But  it  is  time  to 
take  a  view  of  Philip’s  operations,  which 
will  exhibit  a  very  different  picture. 

He  was  no  fooner  mailer  of  Paris, 
than  he  marched  into  Normandy,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Rouen,  expedling  to  be 
mailer  of  it  in  a  few  days ;  but  his 
hopes  of  fuch  fpeedy  fuccefs  were  blafted, 
when  he  found  the  brave  Governor,  Ge¬ 
neral  Stanley,  returned  a  haughty  anfwer 
to  his  demand  of  furrendering  ;  but  as 
it  was  abfolutely  necelfary  that  that  city 
fhould  be  taken  before  he  attempted 
any  thing  farther,  and  as  no  time  w'as 
to  be  loft,  he  opened  nine  batteries 
againft  it  at  once,  in  expe&ation  of 
obliging  the  Governor  to  furrender  by 
the  fury  of  his  fire  ;  but  after  a  week’s 

dreadful  cannonade,  he  was  not  nearer 

> 

H  2  his 
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his  point  than  when  he  firfl:  began  the 
attack  ;  with  much  vexation  he  was  at 
lalt  obliged  to  open  the  trenches :  and 
a  flow  fiege  could  not  but  be  fatal  to  his 
affairs  ;  yet  he  trufted  to  the  Duke  of 
Lerma’s  keeping  George  engaged  till  he 
was  mafler  of  it.  In  this  fituation,  he 
continued  his  approaches  for  fome  time, 
but  faw  little  profpeft  of  his  being  able 
to  carry  the  city.  At  laft  advice  was 
brought,  that  the  King  of  England  had 
totally  defeated  the  Spaniards :  a  terri¬ 
ble  blow  to  Philip  :  he  w2s  at  firft  ftruck 
dumb  with  furprife ;  but  recovering 
himfelf,  ordered  the  fiege  to  be  railed 
immediately,  and  failing  back  to  Paris, 
entrenched  his  army  under  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  Every  day  brought  him 

accounts  of  whole  provinces  over-run  by 

% 

George,  and  feeing  that  his  affairs  were 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  he  determined  to 
fue  for  peace  ;  and  accordingly  fent  two 
ambafiadors  to  the  Britifh  Monarch;  but 

he 
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he  was  anfwered,  “  That  it  was  now 
4e  t0°  late  for  a  peace — That  France 

“  had  been  the  aggreffor  in  the  war - 

“  and  that  he  muft  expedt  no  other 
“  terms  but  thofe  his  fword  procured 
“  him.” 

His  Majefty  quickly  followed  this  an- 
fwer  with  all  his  forces,  he  left  Rodez 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  moved  with 
great  expedition  towards  Paris  ;  in  fif¬ 
teen  days  he  reached  its  neighbourhood, 
and  encamping  at  Dampierre,  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  reconnoitre  Philip’s  en- 
tienchments.  Siletta  had  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  them  as 
ftrong  as  pollible  •,  but  their  extent  ren¬ 
dered  them  weak,  although  they  con 
tained  eighty  thoufand  men,  entrenched 

to  the  teeth.  George  drawing  nearer, _ 

determined  to  attack  them  without  de¬ 
lay  •,  he  pointed  out  three  places  to  his 
Generals,  at  which  to  make  the  princi- 

II  3  pal 
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pal  efforts.  One  he  commanded  him- 
fclf ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  and 
tne  Earl  of  Bury  the  other  two  ;  the 
prodigious  boldnefs  of  the  attempt  made 
iome  advife  the  King  againff  it;  but  his 
ardent  temper  made  him  rejett  their 
opinion  :  it  was  expedted,  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  one  of  the  bloodieft  ever 
fought.  The  King  made  the  attack  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  24th 
of  July,  but  it  could  be  hardly  called  a 
battle  ;  in  half  an  hour,  the  whole 
French  army  gave  way  :  difpirited  by  fo 
many  defeats,  and  engaging  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  conquered  ;  inftead  of 
fighting  like  men,  they  fled  like  fheep. 
Philip,  with  the  Dauphin  his  brother 
oil  one  fide  of  him,  and  Siletta  on  the 
other,  attempted  to  rally  his  men,  but 
it  was  impoflible,  and  in  the  flight  he 
was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Earl  of  Bury, 
to  whom  he  delivered  his  fword  :  the 
Dauphin  was  alfo  taken ;  and  Marfhal 

Siletta. 
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Siletta.  The  lois  of  the  French  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  fit  teen  thou  fan  d  men,  in 
killed  and  prifoners,  and  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  was  totally  difperfed. 

This  vi&ory  threw  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  France  into  George’s  pofTefTion  ; 
he  had  novv  no  long  marches  to  makea 
his  enemy  had  no  reiburce.  All  was  loll. 
From  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Holland,  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  was  in  his  hands.  '  The  King  of 
Spain,  or  rather  his  haughty  miniller, 
was  feifed  with  terror;  they  repented 
having  provoked  a  Prince,  whom  they 
were  in  fear  would  have  a  fevere  re¬ 
venge.  All  Europe  trembled  at  the 
name  of  George  ;  and  it  was  next  to 
evident,  that  he  was  now  become  invin¬ 
cible.  But  the  fame  fuccefs  attended  his 
arms  in  the  remoteft  corners  of  the 
world. 


We 
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We  before  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  failing  with  his  vidforious  fleet 
■to  the  coaft  of  Spain  ;  his  Grace’s  adtions 
on  that  ftation  were  not  fo  brilliant  as 
thole  in  the  Baltick  •,  but  almoft  equally 
ruinous  to  the  Spaniards.  Too  weak  to 
face  the  Englilh  fquadron,  the  Spanilh 
Beet  kept  in  port.  Thirty  fail  of  the 
line,  befides  frigates,  and  other  Ihips, 
were  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
The  Duke  finding  there  was  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  enemy’s  venturing  out'; 
formed  the  defign  of  attacking  the  forts 
of  the  city,  and  burning  the  Spanilh 
fleet.  There  was  a  vaftnels  in  all  this 
nobleman’s  fchemes,  that  lhowed  a  great 
and  daring  genius.  During  the  reign 
of  George  III.  Admirals  watched  the 
fleets  of  their  enemies,  and  lpent  whole 
months  inefiedtually,  and  yet  that  was 
a  brilliant  period.  But  now  in  the  age 
of  George  VI.  the  Britifh  Admirals  did 

not 
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not  watch,  but  force  the  ports  of  their 
enemies.  The  Duke  executed  his  plan 
with  great  fuccefs  ;  with  the  lofs  of  only 
one  fhip,  he  burnt  nine  fail  of  the  line, 
fifteen  frigates,  and  fixty-four  merchant¬ 
men.  He  then  entered  the  Straits, 
and  falling  in  with  a  fmall  Spanifh  fqua- 
dron,  going  from  Alicant  to  Gibraltar, 
to  take  in  their  guns,  he  took  four  fail 
of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  difperf- 
ing  the  reft. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  Admiral  New¬ 
port  met  with  yet  greater  fuccefs  :  hav¬ 
ing  landed  General  Cannon,  and  his 
men  at  New  Orleans,  he  failed  to  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  and  without  any  ale  fi¬ 
ance  reduced  it-,  that  immenfe  ifland 
once  more  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Great-Britain,  and  with  it  a  prodigious 
fugar  trade.  7  he  General  having  col- 
ledted  the  troops  of  the  colony  of  Louif- 
fiana,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thoufand 

H  5  men, 
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men,  began  a  very  long  march  towards 
Mexico :  but  as  the  country  through 
which  he  proceeded  was  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
conveying  his  artillery,  &c.  by  feveral 
noble  rivers,  he  boon  entered  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies  ;  where  the  weaknefs  of 
their  government  was  very  vifible  ;  he 
met  with  no  refinance,  but  proceeding 
on  his  march,  he  arrived  at  the  opulent 
city  of  Mexico.  It  furrendered  on  the 
firft  fummons,  and  in  three  months  he 
conquered  the  whole  country,  together 
with  the  ifthmus  acrols  from  La  Vera 
Cruz,  to  Acapulco  :  nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  than  the  lofs 
of  thefe  immenfe  regions  :  the  trade  of 
them  was  a  great  and  valuable  increafe 
to  that  of  Great-Britain  -,  but  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  were  performed  in  concert  with 

another  in  the  Ealt  Indies. - The  end 

of  Admiral  Clinton’s  expedition  was  the 
conqueft  of  the  Philippine  Ifiands.  This 

fleet 
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fleet  being  rendezvoufed  at  Batavia,  was 
joined  by  fifteen  fail  of  the  line,  of  the 
company’s  flops,  and  ten  thoufand  of 
their  land  forces  ;  he  proceeded  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  objedt  of  his  enterprife  : 
fo  great  a  force  in  that  part  of  the  world 
could  meet  with  little  or  no  refinance  ; 
Manilla  was  taken  after  an  attack  of  two 
nours,  and  all  the  iflands  were  fucceflive- 
ly  reduced  to  obedience.  The  °overn- 
ment  of  them  his  Majefty  entrufted  to 
the  company.  The  acceilion  of  trade 
was  immenfe,  which  thefe  diftant  con- 
quefts  concurred  to  command  ;  a  vafl 
and  open  trade  which  was  carried  on. 
almoft  immediately,  from  Acapulco  to 
Manilla.  In  lhort,  all  the  riches  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  their  molt  valuable  riches, 
their  trade,  (for  the  mines  of  Mexico 
were  exhaufted  long  before)  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  But  events 
were  happening  in  Europe,  which  drew 
the  attention  of  all  the  world, 

H  6 
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The  King  of  Great-Britain  no  longer 
feeing  an  enemy  in  the  field,  entered 
Paris  with  great  pomp,  and  placed  his 
head  quarters  in  the  Louvre  •  he  fent 
the  Duke  of  Devonfhire  at  the  head  of 
forty  thoufand  men  to  attack  Spain,  and 
distributed  thirty  thoufand  more  in  gar- 
riions  throughout  Prance,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  army  which  amounted  to 
thirty-two  thoufand,  was  part  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  part 
diftnbuted  in  that  city  :  he  had  befides 
twenty  thoufand  more  in  Holland,  un¬ 
der  General  Sommers.  He  left  this  ar¬ 
my  in  the  fame  pofition,  on  account  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ruffians  ;  the 
Czar  Peter  was  yet  engaged  in  a  fkir- 
mifhing  tedious  war,  with  fmall  parties 
of  the  Danes  *,  whom  he  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  quell  at  once  ;  befides  he 
could  ufe  but  a  fmall  part  of  his  power, 
for  he  was  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
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finding  fo  much  bufinefs  on  his  hands, 
was  utterly  unable  to  attack  George. 

The  Duke  of  Devonfhire  had  no  foon- 
er  pafied  the  Appenines,  than  he  broke 
into  Catalonia,  and  over-running  the 
whole  province,  fat  down  before  Bar¬ 
celona.  All  Spain  was  alarmed:  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  attack,  the  haughty  minifter 
himfelf  faw  the  immediate  necefiity  of 
appeafing  George.  He  fent  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  Paris,  to  fue  for  peace,  who 
met  with  no  very  favourable  reception  ; 
they  made  many  propofals  which  the 
King  rejefted  •,  at  laft,  George  in  a  me¬ 
morial,  informed  their  court,  that  he 
would  make  peace  on  no  other  terms 
than  the  following,  1.  That  the  King 
of  Spain  fhall  cede  all  the  conquefts  of 
the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies 
to  Great-Britain,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  expences  of  the  war.  2.  That 
the  King  of  Spain  fhall  acknowledge  the 

King 
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King  of  Great-Britain,  King  of  France, 
3-  That  the  King  of  Great-Britain  fliall 
relinquilh  his  conquefls  in  Catalonia,  in 
confideration  of  the  King  of  Spain’s 
ceding  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  to  Philip  of 
France,  which  he  fliall  enjoy  for  ever, 
with  the  title  of- King.  For  fome  time 
the  Court  of  IVladrid  refuled  to  accede 
to  thefe  conditions,  but  finding  the 
King’s  determination  fixed  ;  and  Barce¬ 
lona  in  the  Duke  of  Devon/hire’s  poffef- 
fion,  and  dreading  to  fee  George  at  the 
head  of  his  army  in  Spain  ;  they  at  laft 
agreed  to  them.  The  Czar  Peter,  and 
Philip  were  both  invited  to  accede  to 
the  treaty,  and  the  latter  had  his  liberty 
promifed  him,  and  the  ifland  of  Sardinia 
if  he  did  ;  the  difference  that  fubfifted 
between  Great-Britain  and  Ruffia,  did 
not  prove  the  leaft  obftacle;  and  Philip 
tired  out  with  ill  fortune,  and  feeing  the 
impoflibility  of  recovering  either  his 

kingdom 
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kingdom  or  his  liberty,  agreed  to  the 
conditions  prefcribed  by  George.  An 
Eno-iifh  fleet  wafted  him,  his  brother, 

vID 

and  many  of  the  French  nobility  to  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  he  took  pof- 
feflion  of.  The  King  of  Great-Britain 
generoufly  made  him  a  prefent  of  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  to  fettle  his  court,  and 
treated  him  during  his  captivity,  with 

all  the  politenefs  imaginable. - The 

peace  was  no  fooner  figned,  than  it  was 
proclaimed  at  London  and'Paris,  and  his 
Majefty  was  crowned  King  of  France, 
at  Rheims,  the  16th  of  November, 
1920,  before  an  immenfe  concourfe  of 
Britifh,  and  French  nobility,  &c.  And 
leaving  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  com¬ 
mand  in  that  kingdom  •,  in  December, 
he  embarked  at  Calais,  and  arrived  in 
England. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  ix. 

Slate  of  the  kingdom. — The  parliament  meets. 

--■Arts,  fciences ,  and  literature. _ rica- 

demy.—Univerfty,  —Gardens  of  Stanley. 
--George  VI.  continues  to  render  his 
kingdom  loth  flour  if  ring  and  formidable. 

AFTER  fuch  great  fatigue  as  the 
■L  ^  King  had  fuffered  in  the  laft  cam- 
-  paign  ;  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  he 
longed  to  enjoy  a  fituation  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  no  man  ever  knew  better  how  to 
taite  the  hurry  and  noife  of  war,  or  the 
eafe  o t  retirement.  He  was  equally  cal¬ 
culated  for  both.  But  he  was  too  good 
a  politician  to  difarm  himfelf  as  Toon 
as  the  peace  was  figned ;  a  conduct 
which  has  often  been  fatal  to  conque¬ 
rors  :  never  were  meafures  taken  with 

greater 
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greater  prudence,  to  fecure  poffefiion  of 
the  kingom  he  had  conquered  ;  he  knew 
that  all  Europe  looked  at  his  victories 
with  the  utmoft  jealoufy,  and  fickened 
at  the  verdure  of  his  laurels  :  he  was 
fully  perfuaded,  that  the  late  peace  had 
only  given  time  to  his  enemies  to  pre¬ 
pare  more  effectually  for  a  frefh  war  : 
the  Spanifh  Monarch,  at  once  invete¬ 
rate,  and  formidable,  he  forefaw  would 
aim  at  a  fecond  alliance  againft  him. 
Therefore  as  his  fituation  was  fo  critical, 
he  determined  to  leave  as  little  as  poffible 
to  chance  *,  but  keep  himfelf  always  ready 
for  aCtion.  This  plan  was  moft  eafily  exe¬ 
cuted  •,  for  although  Great-Britain  ftill 
felt  the  burthen  of  a  prodigious  national 
debt,  yet  the  parliament  granted  him 
very  ample  lupplies  ;  both  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  France,  and  to  build  new 
fhips,  repair  others,  to  link  docks,  and 
make  harbours  •,  l'uch  uleful  fervices  had 
been  fully  voted.  The  feilion  which 

met 
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met  this  winter  was  equally  liberal;  and 
that  liberality  was  to  their  own  honour, 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  nation :  they 
had  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  King  ; 
an  opinion  not  founded  on  a  fudden 
liking,  nor  a  wild  enthufiaftic  confi¬ 
dence  ;  but  was  grounded  on  his  admi¬ 
rable  character,  and  the  conftant  expe¬ 
rience  the  whole  nation  had  of  his  firm- 
nefs,  integrity,  and  love  of  his  people. 
7  hefe  virtues  were  diffufed  through  all 
the  parts  of  his  character  ;  no  wonder, 
that  a  wife  and  generous  people,  fhould 
love  and  revere  a  fovereign,  whofe 
whole  life  was  condu&ed  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  honour.  His  parliament  well 
knew  that  he  could  afk  nothing,  which 
it  was  not  their  intereft  to  grant.  The 
King’s  defigns  on  France,  indeed,  had 
raifed  fome  heats  in  the  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  thefe  were  all  blown  over : 
-the  vafl:  fplendor  of  fuccefs,  reconciled 
every  mind  to  the  meafure ;  and  what 

had 
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had  no  little  influence,  was,  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  King  •,  they  found,  that 
the  fupplies  they  granted  were  applied 
with  the  utmoft  fidelity  to  the  ufes  they 
were  intended.  They  expected  at  the 
opening  of  the  fefiion,  after  their  con¬ 
gratulatory  addreffes  were  pail,  to  have 
many  demands  for  fecuring  the  vaft 
con  quells  which  the  King  had  made  ; 
but  they  were  much  furprifed,  when 
they  found  none  made  :  the  Lord  High 
Treafurer,  informed  them  by  the  King’s 
order,  that  the  efiablifhment  in  France, 
would  fully  fupport  itfelf,  and  pay  off 
all  the  arrears  of  the  army  •,  this  was 
mod  agreeable  news  to  all  who  feared 
the  immenfe  expence  of  keeping  that 
kingdom  :  only  forty  thoufand  men  were 
voted  therefore,  as  the  Handing  troops 
of  Great -Britain  •,  and  ten  thoufand 
in  Ireland  ^  thirty  thoufand  feamen  were, 
demanded,  and  agreed  to  without  op- 
pofition  j  and  five  thoufand  in  Ireland. 

The 
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The  other  fervices  were  all  fupplyed 
'vu  1  cah"'  ehearfulnefs  and  alacrity. 


But  there  was  one  circumftance  which 
plea  fed  the  King  in  this,  as  in  Pome 
other  feffions— its  meeting  at  Stanley  ; 
where  he  had  fummoned  them  pe 
there  found  hitnfelf  in  the  midft  of  his 
own  creation,  and  was  never  fo  well 
pleafed,  as  when  he  was  engaged  in 
raifing  noble  piles  of  architecture ;  in 
converting  with  men  of  genius,  and 
planning  future  eftablilhments  in  favour 
of  the  arts  and  fciences.  Had  the  other 
Princes  of  Europe  been  poffefled  of  fuch 
a  philofophic  difpofition,  George  would 
never  have  attacked  his  neighbours  ;  he 
was  far  more  pleafed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  an  academy  at  Stanley,  than  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  army,  conquering  a  great  king¬ 
dom. 


Four 
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Four  years  were  now  *  elapfed  fince 
George  had  been  able  to  attend  his 
buildings  at  this  noble  city  with  that 
care  and  over-fight  which  he  defired. 
His  refidence  there  was  but  by  {hatches; 
he  now  and  then  caught  a  month  flying, 
but  the  city  was  much  enlarged  in  his 
abfence.  He  had  entrufted  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings  to  Gilbert ;  but 
every  one  who  built  houfes,  were  left  at 
liberty  in  every  point  but  the  front;  the 
fide  of  every  ftreet  formed  a  regular 
one,  and  fancy  itfelf  could  not  form  an 
idea  of  any  thing  more  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  ail  the  fireets  of  Stanley  : 
they  exhibited  all  that  was  great  and 
elegant,  with  the  utmoll  vatic. y,  that 
genius  could  invent ;  and  as  this  fuperb 
city  was  evidently  become  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  three,  or  rather  four  king- 
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doms,  the  ftreets  increafed  prodigi- 
ouily  :  moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
fpent  their  winters  at  Stanley;  the  feat 
of  every  thing  that  could  charm  the 
wile,  the  rich,  and  the  luxurious.  Lon¬ 
don  was  already  degenerated  into  a  mere 

t 

trading  capital;  and  the  King  was  every 
day  planning  the  removal  of  thofe  of¬ 
fices,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
tranlport  to  his  favourite  city. 

His  Majefty  ordered  Comins,  the 
architect,  to  draw  the  plan  of  an  edifice 
defigned  for  the  Chancery  :  that  ino-e- 
mous  architect  brought  him  the  fketch 
of  the  building  as  it  now  remains  ;  but 
it  was  not  equal  to  lome  other  works  at 
Stanley,  nor  indeed  to  feveral  churches 
of  Comins  s  railing,  in  which  he  was 
peculiarly  excellent. —Yet  the  Chancery 
is  a  very  noble  building,  and  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  its  author.  It  contains  immenfe 
apartments  for  the  feveral  courts  of 

law. 
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law.  But  the  grand  defign  which  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom; 
was,  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  which 
was  raifing  by  the  great  Gilbert that 
great  man,  whofe  invention  perhaps 
was  never  exceeded,  was  indebted  to 
nothing  but  his  imagination  for  the  de¬ 
fign  of  that  aftonifhing  edifice  :  the 
architecture,  grandeur,  and  extent,  far 
exceed  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  ;  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greateft  monuments  of 
George’s  magnificence,  and  even  a  won¬ 
der  of  the  world.  In  the  year  1921, 
Stanley,  befides  this  fuperb  cathedral, 
containing  forty-three  parifh  churches, 
many  of  them  famous  over  the  whole 
world  for  their  architecture  and  magni¬ 
ficence  •,  and  was  four  miles  in  length, 
and  near  as  much  in  breadth. 

Among  thofe  glorious  eftablifhments 
which  refieft  fo  bright  a  luftre  on  the 
reign  of  this  great  King  ;  one  of  the 

moft 
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moft  diftinguiftied  was  the  academy  of 
polite  learning.  .  It  was  certainly  very 
wonderful,  that  all  the  kingdoms  in 
Europe,  fliould  have  their  academies 
near  four  centuries  before  Great-Britain, 
but  George  fupplyed  the  want  of  every 
thing  that  refledted  an  honour  on  his 
country.  This  noble  inftitution,  con- 
fifed  of  a  prefident,  but  the  number 
of  members  was  not  limited ;  the  for¬ 
mer  had  two  thou  fan  d  pounds  a  year, 
and  the  latter  three  hundred  each  ;  the 
firft  creation  was  of  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  :  and  perhaps  no  period  of  time 
can  difplay  a  brighter  union  of  geniufes. 

I  he  mod  diftinguifhed  were,  How, 
whofe  efiays,  letters,  difcourles,  and* 
poetical  pieces,  gained  him  fuch  a  great 
reputation,  both  lor  his  learning;  and 
genius  ;  he  was  the  prefident.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  whole  tragedies  are  fo  famous. _ 

Young,  the  comic  writer.— Price,  the 
author  ol  our  Britilh  epic.  —  IVlinors, 

Wilfon, 
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Wilfon,  and  Philipfon,  all  wrote  borh 
admirable  tragedies  and  comedies,— 
Walpole,  whofe  fketches  on  many  fub- 

je£ts  are  fo  elegant  and  pleafing - 

Croufe,  Charlton,  and  Earle,  in  his¬ 
tory  :  Charlton’s  Hiftory  of  Britain  was 
perhaps  never  exceeded.— But  it  would 
be  tedious  to  name  all  their  celebrated 
works,  which  are  now  in  every  body’s 
hands.  Never  was  any  inftitution  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  for  refining  the  Englifh 
language,  or  for  promoting  literature 
in  all  its  branches.  The  prizes  which 
were  every  year  given  for  the  belt  tra¬ 
gedies,  comedies,  and  ellays,  on  variety  1 
of  fubjebts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
raifed  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  were  a  means 
of  enriching  the  votaries  of  genius. 

George  was  folely  bent  on  rendering 
the  city  of  Stanley,  the  feat  of  every 
thing  that  was  either  uleful  or  elegant : 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  his  favourite  Mi- 

J  nifter, 
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nifter,  hinted  to  him  one  day  in  conver- 
iation,  the  foundation  of  a  univerfity. 
The  King  confidered  of  the  fcheme,  and 
liking  a  plan  that  would  adorn  the  city 
wit E  lb  many  noble  buildings  as  the 
colleges  i  determined  at  laft  to  put  it  in 
execution.  The  academy  of  architecture 
1  urn i fhed  plans,  and  the  King  gave  each 
member  a  noble  opportunity  of  rivalling 
each  other.  The  author  of  each  plan  that 
was  approved,  was  permitted  by  the  King 
to  be  the  architect.  Nothing  could  excel 
the  magnificent  eftabliflunents  which 
were  made  in  favour  of  this  new  uni¬ 
verfity  :  the  profefibrs,  matters,  &c. 
were  all  appointed  with  the  utmoft  con- 
fideration  ;  none  but  men  of  unblemifh- 
ed  morals,  and  great  learning,  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  any  ports  in  it.  Scholars,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  the  King’s  domi¬ 
nions,  but  from  all  Europe,  flocked  to  ' 
be  admitted  in  the  univerfity  of  Stanley, 
which  had  many  advantages,  that 

could 
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could  be  enjoyed  by  no,  other  :  what 
Fill  increafed  this  ardour,  was  its  cheap- 
nefs,  the  bounty  of  the  King,  made  it 
one  of  the  cheapeft  feminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth,  in  the  world.-— No 
plan  could  have  ornamented  Stanley 
with  a  greater  number  of  noble  edifices : 
all  the  colleges,  but  particularly  St, 
George’s,  are  admirable,  and  perhaps 
the  world  cannot  boaF  fuch  a  number  of 
buildings  with  fo  few  faults.  St.  John’s 
is  the  worF*,  but  St.  George’s,  of 
which  Gilbert  was  the  architect,  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  no  edifice  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  Arfenal  was  the  work  of  Salviola ; 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  moF  Fupendous 
building  of  that  nature  in  Europe  :  the 
plainnefs  of  the  front  is  admirable  :  and 
the  fituation,  making  one  fide  of  that 
noble  fquare  *,  was  chofe  with  great 

*  Military. 
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judgement.  It.was  kept  conftantly  filled 
\\  ith  artillery,  and  all  fores  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  to  an  immenfe  amount :  another 
front  was  compofed  of  the  War  Office ; 
a  third  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Barracks;  all  buildings  that  would 
challenge  the  world  for  rivals,  and 
which  together  formed  the  moft  perfed 
and  beautiful  fquare  in  Europe. 

But  while  thefe  celebrated  piles  of 
magnificence  were  raifing :  the  King 
was  employing  fome  part  of  his  time  in 
laying  out  the  gardens  of  his  palace; 
he  negleded  any  fuch  additions  for  fome 
years,  the  woods  which  almoft  fur- 
rounded  him  were  of  themfelves  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  :  but  at  laft  he  formed  the  fcheme 
of  fketching  gardens  equal  to  his  palace  : 
he  drew  feveral  plans  himfelf ;  thefe 
amufements  and  employments  were  wor¬ 
thy  fuch  a  Monarch  as  George,  and  no 
man  could  fucceed  in  them  better :  be¬ 
hind 
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hind  the  palace,  the  vaft  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  almoft  joined  the  building. 
The  King  laid  out  a  grafs  lawn,  to  the 
back  front,  half  a  mile  Iona,  and  a 
quarter  broad,  and  round  it  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  made  it  beautifully 
pifturefque  :  the  appearance  of  art  was 
entirely  banilhed  ;  nature  was  never 
forced,  but  aftifted ;  he  dug  an  lnr- 
menfe  piece  of  water,  of  one  hundred 
acres,  and  raifed  a  mountain  by  it  •, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  ipots  in  the  world  :  by  means  of  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  mafonry,  he 
formed  many  precipices,  which  in  fome 
places  almoft  hung  over  the  water,  theie 
were  covered  with  mould  to  a  great 
depth,  and  the  whole  hill  prefented  the 
view  of  one  beautiful  hanging  wood  of 
beech,  here  ami  there  adorned  with  a 
little  temple,  or  fpire,  peeping  juft 
above  the  trees  •,  which  made  the  whole 
moft  beautifully  romantic  :  from  off  the 
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hill,  was  feen  at  fome  diftance,  a  noble 
profpeft,  and  you  looked  down  on  the 
lake,  furrounded  with  woods  and  lawns. 
---Nothing  unnatural  was  feen  through¬ 
out  the  whole  garden  :  no  ftudied  mag¬ 
nificence  :  very  few  fountains,  but  ma¬ 
ny  cafcades,  which  tumbling  down  arti¬ 
ficial  rocks,  loft  themfelves  in  mean¬ 
dering  currents,  through  the  embrown- 
ing  fhades.  In  this  beautiful  garden, 
there  was  fcarcely  one  ftrait  walk,  except 
the  grand  lawn  above-mentioned  :  every 
thing  was  irregular  and  natural.  In 
many  places  fheep,  and  other  cattle 
were  feeding  *  and  as  many  foreign 
birds,  and  harmlefs  beafts,  as  poffible 
were  procured  to  run  about  the  woods, 
which  were  full  of  hares,  rabbits,  and 
pheafants.  In  fhort  this  garden,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  work  of  emi¬ 
nent  genius,  was  formed  on  the  mere 
plan  of  guiding  nature  :  the  grafs  was 
alnioft  every  where  kept  in  beautiful 

order  ^ 
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order  •>  but  the  woods  had  no  other  im¬ 
provement,  than  intermixing  the  molt 
beautiful  flowering  fhrubs  irregularly 
among  the  trees  ^  and  inftead  of  letting 
the  furface  be  generally  flat ;  hills,  and 
a  thoufand  imperceptible  variations  were 
made,  to  render  it  more  pleafing  :  the 
water  naturally  ran  in  one  channel,  but 
the  King  threw  it  into  many,  and  it  fell 
down  a  variety  of  cafcades  ;  but  all 
without  any  appearance  of  art.  Never 
•was  any  thing  on  the  whole  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  or  more  truly  pidturefque  ♦,  thefe 
gardens,  which  were  about  five  miles 
in  circuit,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
fineft  in  the  world,  and  far  beyond  thole 
celebrated  ones  of  Verfaillcs,  of  which 

hiftorians  fpeak  fo  highly. ■ - -It  may 

perhaps  be  thought  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  hiftory,  to  give  any  account 
of  thefe  things  ;  but  the  true  ufe  of  hif¬ 
tory  is  to  defcribe  mankind  *  and  the 
hero  of  this  work,  no  where  appears  to 

I  4  greater 
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greater  advantage,  than  in  his  amufe* 
ments  at  Stanley ;  for  all  the  glorious 
works  which  there  are  the  wonder  of 
world,  were  but  the  diverfion  of 
George,  and  his  relaxation  from  more  ne- 
cefTary  concerns.  What  a  Monarch!  who 
in  his  very  pleafures,  far  exceeded  the 
generality  of  Princes  in  their  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed  actions. 

But  it  was  at  the  fame  time  highly  to 
this  great  King’s  honour,  that  his  amufe- 
ments  did  not  encroach  on  his  more  im¬ 
portant  occupations.  His  buildings,  and 
infhtutions  at  Stanley,  were  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  did 
not  tend  to  diffufe  happinefs  among  all 
his  fubjedts  ;  George  was  not  only  mag¬ 
nificent  but  humane  ;  and  his  attention 
to  thofe  eftablifhments,  that  only  ad¬ 
vanced  the  national  glory,  did  not  call 
him  off  from  fuch  as  were  dictated 
merely  by  his  benevolence  and  huma¬ 
nity  : 
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flity :  the  unhappy,  fcmnd  in  him  their 
belt  comforter-,  the  poor  and  needy, 
their  fureft  fupport :  at  the  time  that  he 
was  raifing  palaces,  and  founding  aca¬ 
demies,  hofpitals  of  all  kinds  were 
reared  with  liberality  and  magnificence 
throughout  the  kingdom :  the  fcheme 
and  execution  of  the  county  hofpitals 
were  the  effedts  of  his  goodnefs :  nay, 
the  very  plan  was  his  own  thought : 
whatever  county  would  raife  half  the 
neceflary  fum  for  any  of  thofe  femina- 
ries  of  the  poor  or  miferable ;  the  King 
granted  the  other  half  >  happy  nation  ! 
to  have  fuch  amiable  qualities  mixt  with 
the  more  dazzling  brightnefs  of  their 
Monarch’s  mind  !  twenty  foundling  hof¬ 
pitals  were  eredted  at  his  foie  expence, 
in  different  parts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland  :  the  hint  of  thefe  ufeful  foun¬ 
dations,  was  taken  from  one  that  was 
eftablifhed  for  a  few  years  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  but  it  came  to  nothing, 

I  5  for 
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lor  want  of  proper  care  :  however,  thofe 
railed  by  the  King,  proved  to  be,  and 
now  continue,  moft  excellent  eftablifh- 
ments.  Before  the  year  1925,  his  Ma~ 
jefty  had  built,  and  either  wholely,  or  in 
part,  endowed  thirty-five  hofpitals. 

Nothing  was  omitted  by  George,  that 
added  to  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  of  his 
kingdom  ;  which  he  confidered  equally 
with  its  ornament  :  vaft  works  were 
railed  at  ail  the  fea-port  towns  in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  defend  the  coaft 
from  all  inlult.  Docks  for  building  fhips 
were  made  at  every  place  where  there 
was  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  :  new 
men  of  war  were  continually  building  in 
them  ;  and  old  ones  repairing  *  fo  that 
he  was  at  all  times  prepared  to  wage 
war  on  any  fudden  emergency :  vail 
arfenals  and  magazines  were  eredted  at 
all  the  moll  diftinguilhed  harbours ; 
Plymouth,  Milford,  Chatham,  Hull, 

Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh,  and  Cork,  might  fepa’ately 
be  confidered  as  real  wonders  of  ftrength 
and  greatnefs :  each  of  them  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  fitting  out  a  greater  fleet  than 
any  Angle  kingdom  in  the  world  :  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  were  many  ports  of 
lefs  confequence,  for  the  building  and 
rendezvous  of  fmall  men  of  war  and 
frigates  :  the  coafts  of  the  two  iflands 
were  almoft  entirely  furrounded  with 
works,  which  were  at  once  their  orna¬ 
ment  and  defence. 


I 

.■ 


Rivers  that  formerly  were  almofl 
ufelefs,  .now  were  navigated  by  large 
barges,  which  increafed  the  trade  of 
innumerable  towns,  and  raifed  in  many 
places,  new  ones  :  canals  were  cut  which 
joined  rivers,  and  formed  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  :  the  fpirit  of  trade  attended 
thefe  prodigious  works  :  villages  grew 
into  towns,  and  towns  became  cities.  An 
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infinite  number  of  manufactures  ftou- 
rifhed  all  over  the  kingdom;  none  were 
(o  inconfiderable,  as  not  to  enjoy  the 
King  s  patronage,  who  examined  into 
the  minuteft  branches,  and  by  the  vaft, 
and  penetrating  capacity  of  his  genius, 
attained  a  full  comprehenfion  of  moft 
arts  ;  he  underftood  their  interefts, 
and  knew  when  and  how  to  promote 
them  :  by  thefe  means,  he  raifed  and 
tupported  them  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  and 
did  as  much  real  fervice  to  trade  with 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  as  many 
Princes,  and  even  great  ones,  have  per¬ 
formed  with  treble  the  fum. 

But  the  immenfe  region  of  country 
which  the  Englifh  poflefled  in  North 
America,  was  what  moft  extended  and 
forwarded  the  Britilh  manufactures ;  the 
King  was  there  Sovereign  of  a  traCt  of 
much  greater  extent  than  all  Europe : 
he  conftitution  of  the  feveral  divifions 

of 
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of  that  vaft  monarchy,  was  admirably 
defigned  to  keep  the  whole  in  continual 
dependance  on  the  mother  country : 
there  wore  eleven  millions  of  fouls  in 
the  Britifli  American  dominions  in  the 
year  1920:  they  were  in  poiTeffion  of, 
perhaps  the  fineft  country  in  the  world, 
and  yet  had  never  made  the  leafl  at¬ 
tempt  to  fhake  off  the  authority  of 
Great-Britain :  indeed,  the  multiplicity 
of  governments  which  prevailed  over 

the  whole  country -  the  various 

conftitutions  of  them,  rendered  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  fuch  a  icheme  abfolutely  im- 
poffible.  This  wide  extended  region 
which  increafed  its  people  fo  furprifing- 
ly  faff,  was  far  from  being  forgot  by 
the  King  ;  many  noble  harbours  were 
furrounded  with  towns,  and  made  naval 
magazines  ;  a  prodigious  number  of 
fhips  were  built  by  order,  from  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  the  royal  navy  itfelf  boaft- 

ed 
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ed  many  very  fine  fliips  that  were  built 
in  America. 

In  a  word.,  this  was  the  Auguftan 
age  of  Great-Britain :  the  fictitious  times 
which  received  their  being  only  from 
the  imagination  of  poets,  were  realized 
in  this  happy  country  :  it  feldom  or 
never  happened,  that  the  period  in 
which  military  glory  is  carryed  to  its 
greateft  height,  is  alfo  the  age  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  plenty ;  but  this  was  the 
xafe  in  the  reign  of  George  VI.  Bri¬ 
tain,  at  this  golden  asra  was  at  once 
glorious  and  happy. 


C  HAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


George  VI.  vi/its  France.— Government  in 
France.— New  laws.  —Buildings.  -—En¬ 
couragement  of  arts  and  fciences.-- George 
gives  both  freedom  and  happinefs  to  France. 

Truly  benevolent  difpofition,  knows 


no  bounds  to  the  defire  of  difru- 


fing  happinefs  :  George  VI.  longed  to 
fee  France  in  polTeflion  of  that  eafe  and 
plenty,  which  were  now  the  diftinguilh- 
ing  charadteriftics  of  Great-Britain.  The 
Duke  of  Devonfhire  it  is  true,  had  go¬ 
verned  in  that  kingdom  with  abilities 
and  integrity,  but  k  was  not  in  his 
power  to  execute  the  defigns  of  the 
King,  nor  was  his  genius  adapted  to 
the  bufinefs :  his  Majefty  determined 
therefore  to  make  a  trip  thither ;  and  to 
increafe  the  fplendour  of  his  court,  he 
took  with  him  great  part  of  the  nobility 
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of  the  kingdom.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
he  fixed  his  refidence  at  the  Louvre,  but 
was  dilappointed  in  finding  that  very 
few  of  the  firft  nobility  of  France  waited 
on  him:  his  court  was  crouded  with 
Frenchmen,  but  not  men  of  great  im¬ 
portance  :  George  could  not  condemn 
this  mark  of  their  affection  for  their 
former  fovereign  •,  but  like  a  wife  and 
benevolent  Prince,  refolved  to  conquer 
their  difaffeftion  by  his  clemency  and 
the  mildnefs  of  his  government* 

t 

The  Kings  of  France  had  been  abfo- 
lute  Monarchs  for  many  centuries  :  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  formerly  raifed 
commotions  in  the  kingdom,  by  their 
obftinacy  in  refufing  to  regifter  the  royal 
edi£ts ;  but  this  appearance  of  liberty 
was  now  entirely  at  an  end :  George, 
determined  to  make  the  French  love 
him  i  and  he  knew  that  would  be  im- 
poffible,  if  he  did  not  give  them  more 

happinefs 
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happinefs  than  his  predecefiors  •,  and 
make  them  no  longer  regret  the  lofs  of 
their  former  Kings.  His  management 
in  France  was  certainly  admirable  :  at 
the  lame  time  that  he  fecured  him- 
felf  againft  all  infurre&ions*  he  gratified 
the  conquered  people.  He  raifed  many 
French  regiments  \  he  promoted  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  French  officers  in  Englifh  and 
German  corps ;  he  made  a  mixture  of 
the  two  nations,  in  almoft  every  thing* 
except  religion  •,  but  he  never  fhocked 
the  people  with  any  innovations  in  that 
tender  point :  he  had  indeed,  long  laid 

the  plan  of  rooting  fuperftition  and  en- 

* 

thufiafm  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  never 
thought  of  changing  the  eftablifhed  re¬ 
ligion.  By  an  edift,  which  was  regifter- 
cd  in  parliament,  he  gave  all  his  French 
lubjefts  the  privilege  of  both  reading 
and  publilhing  any  books,  with  the  fame 
limitations  as  in  England :  this  edict 
contained  the  fubftance  of  the  Englifh 

laws 
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laws  on  that  head,  and  was  declared  ir¬ 
revocable.—  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  effect  which  this  change  had  at 
Pans.  A  fallen  filence  had  reigned 
throughout  the  kingdom  j  but  almoft 
at  once,  it  was  fucceeded  by  a  bound- 
lefs  torrent  of  flattery  and  inveftive : 
the  King  looked  on  with  calmnefs,  and 
was  highly  fatisfied  at  the  pleafure  the 
whole  nation  experienced  in  this  new 
liberty:  a  multitude  of  indirect  libels 
on  him  were  printed  ;  but  many  inge- 
itious  men  defended  George,  and  gave 
him  exceffive  praife,  for  this  inftance  of 
his  clemency  and  philofophic  difpofition : 
the  lower  people  were  fhocked  at  the 
great  number  of  books  that  fwarmed 
tiom  the  prefs,  which  ridiculed  and 
fub verted  the  Roman  catholic  religion  ; 
but  the  fenfible  part  of  the  nation  re¬ 
joiced  to  find  that  no  fubjedt  was  fo 
facred  as  to  bar  common  fenfe  from  the 
confideration  of  it:  every  man  pub- 

lifhed 
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lHhed  his  fentiments  with  the  utmoft 
freedom  on  all  fubje&s.  1  he  King, 
who  had  a  fubhme  notion  of  morals  and 
religion,  ordered  a  vad  number  of  the 
beft  Englifh  books  to  be  tranflated  into 
French,  and  printed  at  the  Louvre  : 
thefe  fpread  with  the  other  publications 
over  all  France,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
more  fenfible,  and  even  awakened  fome 
of  the  ignorant,  to  a  fenfe  of  the  ab- 
furdities  of  popery  :  the  Abbe  de  Man- 
here,  particularly,  by  his  Majedy’s  di¬ 
rections,  compofed  a  molt  elaborate  dif- 
fertation  to  prove,  that  monafteries,  and 
nunneries,  were  pernicious  to  the  date : 
the  King  feemed  an  enemy  to  no  part  of 
religion,  but  that  which  was  prejudicial 
to  the  civil  date  of  the  kingdom. 

This  noble  freedom,  which  the  French 
had  To  long;  lod,  o-ave  rife  to  a  thoufand 
ufeful  and  excellent  treatifes,  both  in 
morals  and  politics  :  all  other  arts  were 

•alfo 
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alfo  benefited  by  it:  but  it  was  not  in 
this  article  alone  that  George  Ihowed  his 
defire  of  making  the  conquered  nation 
happy  :  by  an  edidt,  which  will  be  im¬ 
mortal,  he  introduced  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  into  France,  with  no  changes,  but 
fuch  as  refpeded  religion,  and  his  own 
authority  :  he  even  gave  up  every  pre¬ 
rogative  which  he  did  not  pofiefs  in 
England,  except  the  railing  of  money  : 
parting  with  that  would  have  been  dan¬ 
gerous,  fo  foon  after  his  pofleffion.  As 
the  French  nation  had  always  preferved 
a  notion  of  liberty,  and  had  never  fallen 
abfolutely  into  flavery,  the  effedl  of 
thefe  changes  was  furprifing;  they 
feemed  to  enjoy  them  with  particular 
exultation  •,  as  they  came  from  the  hand 
of  their  conqueror  ;  happy  for  France, 
that  it  was  conquered  by  fuch  a  patriot 
King ! 

The  only  fet  of  men  who  at  firft  ap¬ 
peared  difcontented  with  thefe  changes, 
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was  the  nobility  ;  they  were  no  longer 
the  ablolute  Lords  on  their  own  eftates 
they  had  heretofore  been  :  the  meaneft 
peafant  was  now  free,  and  could  not 
fuffer  but  by  a  judgement  of  his  Peers  : 
but,  in  return  for  the  lofs  of  that  power 
which  it  was  difhonourable  to  ufe,  they 
had  many  noble  privileges  confirmed  to 
them,  unknown  to  their  anceftors  :  they 
were  no  longer  the  Haves  of  their  Mo¬ 
narch,  and  the  firft  to  bear  his  fury  ;  the 
King  himfelf  had  no  more  authority 
over  them,  than  over  the  loweft  me¬ 
chanic.  How  unufual  was  it  in  France, 
to  fee  uncorrupt  judges  going  the  circuits 
of  the  provinces,  who  enjoyed  their  fala- 
ries  fixed  for  life,  and  had  no  inducement 
to  favour  either  fide  ! 

During  this  refidence  in  France,  fo 
happy  for  that  kingdom,  the  King  built 
a  very  noble  palace  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone; 
he  alfo  repaired  the  Louvre,  and  many 

other 
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other  public  buildings  ;  and  neglefied 
nothing  that  could  add  to  the  ornament 
of  the  kingdom  :  the  fortifications  of 
the  frontier  towns,  from  the  north  of 
Holland,  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
had  in  many  provinces  fallen  into  decay, 
were  repaired,  and  even  augmented : 
the  royal  ports  were  filled  with  work¬ 
men  of  all  forts  :  great  numbers  of 
fhips,  from  men  of  war  to  merchantmen, 
were  built :  his  Majefty’s  navy  was  con¬ 
tinually  augmenting-,  and  as  the  two 
nations  now  pofleffed  an  immenfe  trade, 
there  was  no  danger  of  ever  finding  a 
fcarcity  of  failoxs. 

The  Monarch,  who  in  England  had 
been  fo  great  and  magnificent  a  pro- 
tedtor  of  the  arts  and  lciences,  abted 
worthy  of  himfelf  in  France.  The 
French  nation  had  enjoyed  more  efta- 
blifhments  in  favour  of  literature,  fuch 
as  academies,  than  Great-Britain,  but 

they 
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they  were  in  general  only  honourary  : 
men  of  the  greateft  genius  were  often 
members  of  many  academies,  but  almoft 
ftarving  for  want :  George  therefore 
found  no  want  of  frefh  efbtblifhments, 
but  only  the  fixing  certain  falaries  on 
the  feats  of  thofe  already  in  being.  This 
he  did  with  a  liberality  unknown  in 
France,  and  greatly  to  his  honour:  few 
conquerours  were  ever  celebrated  for  fuch 
excellencies  as  this  great  Monarch ;  the 
panegyrics  on  him,  which  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  juft,  did  not  turn  on  his  vic¬ 
tories,  but  his  philofophic  difpofition, 
and  his  civil  virtues. 

Prejudice  and  partiality,  which  fo 
often  throw  a  veil  over  the  real  characters 
of  princes,  can  find  few  faults  with  this 
great  king’s  adminiftration.  His  con¬ 
duct,  eipecialiy  in  France,  has  been 
blamed  by  many  politicians,  but  no  phi- 
lolophers.  In  faCt,  George  ought  rather 
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to  be  confidered  as  a  philofophical  king, 
than  a confummate politician  :  hehad  too 
many  virtues  to  ihine  greatly  in  the  latter 
charaiter  :  yet  thofe  men,  who  have 
blamed  fo  much  the  political  conduit  of 
the  king,  in  giving  liberty  to  a  great  king 
dom,  fpeak  merely  as  politicians:  but 
George  s  memory  will  out-lalt  every  re¬ 
flexion  of  this  nature,  and  virtue  will  tri¬ 
umph  in  fpiteof  the  moll  fcandalous  mif- 
rep refen tation  :  In  fome  inftances,  his 
conduit  was  certainly  faulty,  but  he  never 
committed  an  error,  which  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  good  motive.  However, 
the  ftrongeft  proof,  the  excellence  of 
all  his  opinions,  is  the  univerfal  praife 
that  is  bellowed  on  his  memory  by  all 
foreign  hiftorians.  His  name  was  as  dear 
to  France  as  it  was  to  Great-Britain. 
h  ortunate  nations  to  poflels  a  king  formed 
by  nature  to  make  the  world  he  govern¬ 
ed  happy  ! 
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